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Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you. — MatrHew 28:19, 20. ¢ 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; a good understanding have all they. that do His 
commandments. — Psaum 111:10. 


Nothing will serve us and future generations better than maintaining good schools and training the ~ 
youth. — Martin LUTHER. 
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EDITORIALS 


“If God Be for Us” Thousands of children and young people will 
(Romans 8:31-39) be heading back to school just about the time 
this issue of LuTHERAN EDUCATION greets our 
readers. All of us will be busy. Most of us will be bombarded with last-minute 
changes, urgent requests, time-consuming and perhaps irritating detail. Some 
of us may face seemingly insurmountable difficulties in getting the school pro- 
gram under way — failure on the part of congregation members on whom we 
had counted, a sudden loss of zeal on the part of the whole congregation, 
failure of equipment to arrive on time, last-minute acceptance of a call by 
one of the teachers and the necessity to fill his place, personal frustration, or 
ill health. Perhaps we will be able to take it in our stride. Perhaps we will 
need some help. 

We have help, as always, directly from God Himself in His Holy Word. 
He shows us a man after His own heart, the great leader of the New Testament 
Church, a man continually facing tribulation or distress or persecution or 
famine or nakedness or the sword, the great Apostle Paul. Such a man, though 
accounted as a sheep for the slaughter, is more than conqueror through Christ 
Jesus, who loves Him! The world against him? God is for him! Why is he 
so sure? 

Paul’s certainty rests solidly upon God’s Word. “God spared not His own 
Son, but delivered Him up for us all.” It was the only way to save us, and 
God did not shrink from it. God is for us! 

“It is God that justifieth.” Who else could? God has been sinned against; 
only He can justify by substituting Jesus’ merit for our guilt, Jesus’ suffering 
and death for our punishment. God is for us! 

“It is Christ that died for us and rose again.” There was no compulsion, no 
reluctant yielding to His Father’s will. No, Christ, too, is for us! 

Do you need forgiveness, consolation, strength, zeal? It is Christ that 
maketh intercession for us! With all these things which God has already 
done for us and with Christ’s continuing intercession for us, how can we doubt 
that God will also freely give us all things that we need to carry on our work 
as He would have it done? 
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Your problems, your troubles, your doubts, your self-condemnation for your 
faults, your despair of your own ability to cope with the situation before you 
now — bring it all to our Lord. God is for us! Your optimism, your successes, 
your consuming zeal — sanctify it with His presence and joyfully pursue it, 
plunging into your work in His name. Christ is for us! God is for us! A.K. 


He Served Faithfully “Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
and Well go with him twain.” (Matt. 5:41.) 


The most compelling force in the life of 
Prof. Theo. Kuehnert has been a deep sense of responsibility for those things 
which pertain to effective work in God’s Kingdom of Grace. During the 
quarter century that he was associated with LurHeraN Epucation he went 
twice and three times the required mile. 

Professor Kuehnert first became associated 
with LuTHERAN EpucaTion in 1928. He as- 
sisted Dr. W. C. Kohn, then President of 
Concordia Teachers College, in arranging 
manuscript prior to printing. He was made an 
associate editor in 1929. In 1980 he succeeded 
Prof. Kaeppel as a member of the central 
editorial committee. The managing editorship 
became his responsibility in 1939. In 1946 
_ Prof. Kuehnert was appointed editor-in-chief 
and maintained that position to 1958, when 
he decided to get some relief from a weighty 
responsibility. Fortunately, he has agreed to 
retain membership on the central editorial 
board. His keen insight, mature judgment, 
and editorial proficiency are valued assets which will be retained as long 
as possible. 


Prof. Theo. Kuehnert 


An examination of the many contributions Professor Kuehnert has made 
to the magazine makes apparent the value of the second mile. It is that second 
mile which has given strength, character, and quality to LurHERAN EpucaTIoN. 
It is the second mile which has assured accuracy. It is the second mile which 
has provided both stability and virility. 

During the period of his editorship, Prof. Theo. Kuehnert has remained 
loyal to the broad objectives of the publication which were announced at the 
time of its inception in 1865. Lurueran Epucation is a magazine designed 
to protect and improve Christian education at all levels by the best known 
or most available methods. Professor Kuehnert has seen to it that LurHeraN 
EpucaTion has met its responsibility proficiently. He served faithfully and 
well. H.G. 
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Meet the New _ With this issue, the first of Volume 89, the editorial reins 
Eaitocin-Chict of our journal have changed hands. They have been 

taken over by one who is not a novice in journalism, 
but who has been a member of our central editorial committee for twelve years. 
As such he has been aggressive and progressive in promoting and clarifying 
the objectives of our professional periodical. 

Besides these years of editorial activity the new editor-in-chief’s background 
adds substantially to his qualifications. His 
rich and varied experience as teacher and 
principal of one of our largest parish schools 
and as leader of parish organizations, his 
present status as professor at one of our 
teachers’ colleges, and his level of academic 
standing, due to his persistent professional 
interest and zeal—all of this makes him 
eminently qualified to guide and direct the 
editorial policy of our official professional 
journal for Lutheran educators. 

We take great pleasure in presenting and 
commending to our readers Prof. Herbert 
H. Gross as the new Editor-in-Chief of our 
journal, and on behalf of the editorial staff 
and of our readers we wish him a rich measure of divine blessing in his 
new and vitally important sphere of activity. T. K. 


Prof. Herbert H. Gross 


Go Ahead — Write! ‘1 cant!’— Yes, you can. You may need some 
practice. A little courage and persistence will 


help you with that aspect of training. In addition to this, all that is required 
is a clear-cut concise idea. Ordinarily, if your thinking is sharp, your writing 
will be the same. 

Of course, there are people who deliberately muddle a presentation by in- 
troducing phraseology which sounds sophisticated, but it really contributes 
nothing to understanding. Think of the poor student who wrote, “It will be 
hard to provide enough schools for the three and a half million children 
entering in 1953.” His professor converted it to “The phenomenon of fecundity 
has confronted American education with a challenge of Herculean proportions. 
An evaluation of the implication to the tax structure of State governments in 
providing adequate educational facilities is a difficult and complex tax.” (The 
News Letter, January, 1953.) The professor and student should have traded 
positions. 

There are special writing skills that can be acquired. It is to your advan- 
tage to attract the attention of the reader with a Martin P. Simon introductory 
eye catcher. However, don’t try to imitate a style. Do the thing which comes 
naturally. Writing to some extent portrays the personality, and it is difficult 
to be something which you are not. 
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Above all, strive for simplicity and clarity. Avoid complex sentence struc- 
tures. 

Most readers like a conclusion of some type. They enjoy a summarizing 
sentence, a punch line, a call to action, or a statement on the outcome of 
a course of action. If you can provide something of this nature, fine. 

Why should I write? It is your professional responsibility to share with 
others as others share with you. When do I start? Now! 

Each day we shall meet and greet the mailman with the fond hope that 
we can add another name to the list of contributors to LUTHERAN EDUCATION. 

H. G. 
Lets’ All Join Hands We have a problem! 
e publisher would like to have more sub- 
scribers to LUTHERAN EDUCATION. 

We who are on the staff would like to have more people read LuTHERAN 
EDUCATION. 

More teachers, pastors, and lay people interested in Christian education 
should read the professional educational journal of our Church. 

Now the problem! How can we get more people to subscribe to and read 
LUTHERAN EDUCATION? 

1. Can we count on all the teachers, men and women, to buy a subscrip- 
tion for themselves? 

2. Can we get someone to sell the pastors, especially those who supervise 
parish schools, Sunday schools, vacation Bible schools, to read this publication? 

3. Can we get parents and school board members to take an interest in 
the articles we bring them? 

All of us have a stake in this publication. One individual or one group is 
no more responsible than another for the promotion of a wider circulation of 
our magazine. The more we can enlarge the circle of readers, the broader 
and more powerful the influence of Christian education can become. 

So———— 

Let's all join hands and sell LurHeran Epucation! Let’s lick this problem 
together! Le 


Lutheran Education Week The week of September 20—26 has 
been designated as Lutheran Educa- 


tion Week. Our Board for Parish Education has again supplied all teachers 
and schools with a variety of materials usable in arranging for the observation 
of that week in the local parish and community. 

It is not necessary to set forth here the reasons which should prompt par- 
ticipation in this synod-wide endeavor to promote the cause of Christian edu- 
cation. The theme for this year, “Christian Education Builds a Strong Nation,” 
supplies an incentive to use the opportunity which Lutheran Education Week 
presents to emphasize in the local parish and to stress in the community the 
contribution which Christian education makes toward citizenship training. 

Our program of Christian education includes all age levels. It provides 
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guidance and training from the cradle to the grave. We are not restricting 
ourselves to a single agency, but our Church uses a variety of agencies to 
attain its goal: the home, the school, the Sunday school, the Saturday school, 
the vacation Bible school, the adult Bible class, and others. 

The members of our congregations need to be reminded again and again 
of the purpose and scope of the educational program which they support; 
and our fellow citizens in the community should be made conscious of our 
endeavors to help build a citizenship characterized by loyalty to the country, 
obedience to the Law, and intelligent participation in government. Lutheran 
Education Week provides opportunity to demonstrate in a special way our 
goal, our means to attain it, and our results. 

The packet of materials supplies a variety of suggestions for the develop- 
ment of a program for Lutheran Education Week in your parish and your 
community. Your choice of emphasis as to age level and agencies will be deter- 
mined by your local conditions. While no set pattern is prescribed, your 
participation is taken for granted. ‘Dak. 


Welcome. Los Angeles The opening of the Dr. Walter A. Maier 
; Memorial Lutheran High School in Los 


Angeles is a big step forward for the cause of Lutheran secondary education. 
It means not only one more Lutheran high school, but also the establishment 
of an outpost of Christian education in the Far West. 

The past decade has witnessed the establishment of Lutheran high schools 
in St. Louis, Racine, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, and a second Lutheran 
high school in Chicago. A new building was erected in Fort Wayne. The past 
year saw almost $900,000 pledged in Chicago and over $2,000,000 in Milwaukee 
for new Lutheran high school plants. It is obvious that the “high school move- 
ment” in the Missouri Synod is really moving. 

These Lutheran high schools are found in metropolitan areas with larger 
concentrations of Lutherans. Few single congregations have essayed to estab- 
lish the upper grade even of the junior high school. A wide base of support 
for students and for funds seems to be necessary for the successful continuance 
of a Lutheran high school. 

There are other areas in Synod which could support a Lutheran high 
school. A concentration of Lutheran congregations equal to that in Los An- 
geles can be found, e. g., in New York. Will the example of Los Angeles prove 
an incentive to other cities? Modern means of transportation should make 
this possible. 

In welcoming Los Angeles we would also commend the forward-looking 
steps that have been taken there for a complete program, adequate facilities, 
and an evident desire to meet the needs and interests of the Lutheran youth 
of the area. Foremost, however, we welcome Los Angeles for adopting the 
best program for keeping the youth with Christ and promoting its spiritual 
growth. Cart S. MEYER 


The Place of the Primary Teacher in the Religious 
Education of the Child 


TueEo. G, STELZER 


Preface: May we suggest that all of 
us regard ourselves as primary teach- 
ers? 

Pastors: Are you willing to regard 
yourselves as primary teachers when 
you preach a sermon in a church 
where there are primary children? 
How often have you done it? 

Principals: Are you willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility of planning 
your school, your curriculum and ac- 
tivities also for the primary child? Do 
the facilities and equipment meet the 
needs of the primary child? 

Professors: Are you willing to teach 
in a manner that your points and 
principles are applicable, also, to the 
primary child situation? 

Readers all: Are you aware of the 
fact that the primary child observes 
you in church and elsewhere as an 
example of conduct, mindful of Jesus’ 
verdict given in Mark 9:42? What is 
our place in the religious education of 
the primary child? Let us regard this 
problem in the light of certain basic 
assumptions, objectives, outcomes, 
and procedures which might well be 
the basis for discussions in study 
groups in congregations and profes- 
sional circles. 


I. BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 
A. We must accept the child as it is 


1. Physically and mentally 


a) as God made it; “It is He that 
made us, and not we ourselves” 
(Psalm 100:3), and, “Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these 


little ones” (Matt. 18:10); most 
of us are adjusted to the “aver- 
age child,” but we owe our serv- 
ices to the retarded and gifted 
as well; 

b) as its environment has shaped 
it; it is better to seek the causes 
of aberrant behavior, also, in 
the environmental influences of 
the child and to attempt to 
change unfavorable factors than 
to expect the child to change it- 
self and its environment. 

2. Spiritually 

a) as a lost and condemned sinner 
(Eph. 2:3), then we will not act 
so surprised and horrified when 
sin does manifest itself, we may 
expect it as a physician accepts 
sickness in a patient; we are 
trained to handle such cases; it 
is our work; 

b) as redeemed by the precious 
blood of Jesus (1 John 1:7); ob- 
jective justification is a reality; 
let us not make the subjective 
acceptance thereof so difficult 
by creating the impression that 
the child must save itself; 

c) as washed every whit clean in 
Baptism, for “as many of you 


as have been baptized into_ 


Christ have put on Christ” 
(Gal. 3:27); and if they have 
not as yet been baptized, let us 
work all the harder to win them 
for Christ through Word and 


Sacrament; 
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d) as a little temple of God, in 
which the Holy Ghost wants to 
work through the Word (1 Cor. 
6:19), remembering that “the 
Law-made nothing perfect, but 
the bringing in of a better hope 
did” (Heb. 7:19). 

. We must accept the parents as 

God's representatives (Eph. 6:1-3) 

. The primary responsibility for the 

child rests on the parents (Deut. 

6:7; Ps. 78:1-7; 1 Tim. 5:8). 

. The primary love and respect of 

the child belong to the parents (Ex. 

20:12; Prov. 30:17; Col. 3:20). 

. The intellectual substitution of God 

for the parents is a process of ma- 

turation (1 Cor. 13:11; 1 Sam. 3:7- 

10; Matt. 10:37). 

. As primary teachers we grow in the 

estimation of the child as we mag- 

nify its parents; to undermine a 

foundation of faith is not our func- 

tion; we speak of the parents as 

God's great gift to the child, and 

we, too, will win the child (2 Tim. 

1:5). 

. God becomes great and dear to the 

child as the Giver of parents. 


. We must accept ourselves as pri- 
mary teachers as next in order to 
the parents in socializing the child 
by developing in the child 

. The ability to adapt to gregarious 

group living, to live peacefully with 

others (Rom. 12:18), in honor pre- 

ferring one another (Rom. 12:10), 

and to maintain self-respect withal 

(1 Tim. 4:12; 1 Sam. 17:28-30; Luke 

2:49). 

. The ability of corporate worship 

(Matt. 21:15, 16). 


3. 


joe 


A. 


The ability to use the techniques of 
communication to the glory of God 
(Eph. 4:29). 

II. OBJECTIVES 
Physical 


. To recognize God as the Creator 


and Preserver of our body and all 
its members and functions. 


. Intellectual 
. To recognize God as the Giver of 


life and the ability to learn, think, 
and reason. 


Spiritual 


. To understand the reality of sin 


and its consequences. 


. To know and appreciate the saving 


grace of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ 

a) in Baptism; 

b) in His Word. 


. To know and appreciate the work 


of the Holy Ghost who gives us 
faith and makes us His temple. 


III. OUTCOMES 
A respect for the body that God 
has made 


. By the proper use of breathing, 


deep nasal breathing of fresh, pure 
air through a clean nose by using 
the abdominal muscles. 


. By proper use and care of the sense 


organs, seeing without strain in 
well-adjusted light, hearing with 
keen discrimination, smelling and 
tasting for pleasure and safety, 
touching and spacing to gain added 
information about this wonderful 
world of ours —all avenues to an 
alert mind. 
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. By proper use and care of the skin, 
adjusting to warmth and cold, de- 
veloping habits of cleanliness 
through washing of body, hands, 
feet, hair, teeth, ears, and to guard 
against and to attend to scratches, 
bruises, wounds, and burns. 


. Through appreciation and care of 
the circulatory system by proper 
exercise and rest as needed in 
school and elsewhere in order to 
promote maximum good health and 
joy of living. 

. By learning how to use our nervous 
system and to control our emotions 
through proper sleep as needed 
and by solving problems or delib- 
erately directing the attention to 
more pleasant tasks when tired or 
tried. 

. By control of our digestive system 
through proper habits of eating, 
drinking, and elimination, and 
through the conscious cultivation 
of clean thoughts, clean words, and 
clean acts; 

. By developing an intelligent ap- 
preciation of proper posture as 
helpful to our body in all its func- 
tions. 

. By fostering sincere appreciation of 
our father and mother, brother and 
sister, family life and friends for 
pure thinking, speaking, and act- 
ing, being on guard constantly 
against any misdirected impure in- 
roads, 

. By constructively cultivating the 
ability to help others in need. 


. A respect for the mind (life) God 
_ has given us 

. To develop kind thoughts toward 
others. 


2. 
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To learn kind, clean words for 
others. 


. To understand the good words God 


speaks to us. 


. To read God’s Word given to us. 
. To learn how to tell others in good 


and true words about God. 


. To learn how to speak to God in 


prayer. 


. To learn how to sing to God and 


about His kindness. 


. To appreciate that God has done 


the same for others as for us. 


A spiritually well-adjusted life 


. A knowledge of sin and a willing- 


ness to admit and confess. 


. A knowledge of forgiveness, and 


happiness in believing it. 


. A willingness to accept correction. 
. A willingness to avoid sin. 
. A confidence to trust in God’s 


a) guidance and support; 

b) care and preservation; 

c) sustaining grace. 

A pleasant thought of heaven and 
of death as entering heaven, 
through faith in Jesus, our Savior. 


IV. PROCEDURES 


(For a detailed analysis see LurHERAN Epv- 


CATION, 


December, 1952, p. 165—168: 


“Why Do People Do What They Do, and 
What Can We Do About It?”) 


LD 


Sensations must be clear and effec- 
tively chosen. 


‘ Percepts must be accurate in terms 


of experience. 


. Concepts are derived from the ag- 


gregate of percepts and must be 
developed with great care and pa- 
tience. 
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4. Association of these sensations, knowledge and principles, the 
percepts, and concepts aids in the teacher may rely on the Holy 
general development and spiritual Ghost and assume that he has ful- 
growth. filled his place in the religious edu- 

5. Imaginative thinking, or creative cation of the child. 
learning, can be trained by proper Conclusion: May we suggest again 


sensations developed into clear and _ that all of us regard ourselves as pri- 
correct percepts which are general- mary teachers? “Teaching them to 
ized into working concepts. Fre- observe all things whatsoever I have 
quent association with real-life commanded you” (Matt. 28:20). The 
situations tends to strengthen the primary child needs our solicitude, 
imagination and builds up the abil- love, and understanding care. May 
ity to do creative thinking in times _ the suggestions here given be helpful 
of need. If the apperceptive back- to you as they have been to hundreds 
ground of the child has been of thinking teachers. Your reward is 
strongly fortified with Christian stated in Matt. 10:42. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TouRS AND TRIPS 


Here are a few practical precautions to be taken for the benefit of all 
concerned: 

1. Insurance for accident is a must on a trip from the time the parent turns 
the child over to the teachers until the parent actually receives the child when 
the trip is completed. This is in addition to any insurance of the carrier or hotel. 

2. Parents must give a written exemption to the school system and personnel 
for any sickness or mishap to the child. 

8. Vigilance on the part of principal and teachers must cover every minute 
of the hours the child is in their care. 

4. There must be a “buddy” system in groups of twos. They must be 
seated in groups of two. They must be seatmates, roommates, and close com- 
panions. They must look out for one another. 

5. There must be roll call or counting by the teachers on return of children 
after they have been allowed to leave bus, train, or hotel. 

6. Each child who takes the trip must pass a physical examination by school 
physician and nurse. 

7. Pupils with serious physical disorders cannot go. 

8. A pupil having a highly emotional disorder or any evident quirk must 
not go. 

9. Pupils who prove serious behavior problems, either in school or on former 
trips cannot be taken. 

10. A personal conference between each pupil, parent, homeroom teacher, 
and principal must be held before the trip. This should be a friendly but very 
serious meeting. It need not be as extensive as an FBI interview; however, 
it should be not less thorough. In it explicit support by the parent must be 
obtained for the complete obedience on the part of the child to prevent hazards 
of any kind. — W. L. Lansdown in Ohio Schools (Feb. 1958, 64—66, 80—81. ) 


Mix Some More Formuta. — Young people have been slow in maturing 
in the last thirty years. Their training has been the result of a philosophy of 
nursing. — H. C. Morrison. 


The Mental Growth and Development of the Child * 


“And Jesus increased in wisdom.” Luke 2:52 


ELFRIEDA MILLER 


The several phases of growth or 
development of a child are beauti- 
fully stated in the Biblical words: 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom [men- 
tal growth], and stature [physical 
growth], and in favor with God [spir- 
itual growth] and man _ [social 
growth].” If we, as Christian teachers 
of God’s redeemed children, use God’s 
Word as a foundation and guide in all 
our study and teaching, we will have 
Bible-based wisdom, and “The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
(Prov. 9:10.) 

As Christians we must bear in mind 
first of all what God makes known to 
us about His children. That must per- 
meate our thinking. Thus we begin 
our study with a different basis from 
many authors on child development 
with whom we have become ac- 
quainted in our readings. We know 
from God’s Word that all people are 
born sinful and the “imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth” 
(Gen. 8:21). Many an author states 
that the child is entirely the product 
of his environment and ignores orig- 
inal sin. Although we cannot agree 
with them on this point, we value 
some of their findings and significant 
contributions to the study of children. 

Christians believe that God is the 
Creator of all. He pours His gifts, 
blessings, and abilities on all accord- 
ing to His divine favor—some re- 
ceive more and others less. To chil- 
dren He has given parents, teachers, 
and masters to guide them and to help 
them live an abundant life. 


To guide and lead the children in- 
volves great responsibilities. Where 
do we obtain wisdom, understanding, 
judgment, and insight? The source of 
the Christian’s power is found in the 
model Teacher, Jesus, and in His 
writings. 

In John 2:25 we read that Jesus 
“knew what was in man.” The secret 
of His matchless methods of instruc- 
tion lies in this knowledge. We must 
find our basic source of teaching 
power in His method. The individ- 
ual’s needs determined the teaching 
methods of Jesus. He knew the inter- 
ests, the hopes and fears of every in- 
dividual and dealt with them accord- 
ingly. He could look into every man’s 
heart. 

The Bible gives us the deepest in- 
sight into human nature. When we 
add prayer to our study of Scripture, 
it opens for us, as nothing else can, 
an understanding of those with whom 
we deal. There is no substitute for 
Bible-based wisdom in our teaching. 

The better understanding we have 
of the growth process, the more effec- 
tual will be our teaching. We inter- 
pret man’s findings and studies of 
human growth and development in 
the light of what Scripture teaches 
concerning the inherent traits of man. 

In our study of the mental growth 
we must recognize at the outset that 
the whole child grows. All phases of 


* This is the first of a series of four ar- 
ticles based on Luke 2:52. Morella Mensing 
and Wm. A. Kramer are the contributors of 
the articles to appear in subsequent issues. 
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growth develop simultaneously, some 
at a faster and some at a slower rate. 
There are numerous Bible references 
which refer to the interrelation of 
growth phases. In Gen. 2:7 we read: 
“And the Lord God formed man of 
the dust of the ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul.” Again, in 
1 Cor. 12:14 reference is made to the 
various members of the body, each 
one dependent on the other. 

In discussing the growth and de- 
velopment of children, we note wide 
differences within the various age 
groups. No two children mature ex- 
actly alike or follow the same pattern. 
Traits do not descend on children 
with sudden onrush. Developmental 
changes shade into each other. Some 
five-year-olds are like six-year-olds 
and vice versa. However, there is a 
general sequence of growth and a 
spiral pattern of growth. 

Many character traits which we will 
discuss are not to be desired in Chris- 
tian children. We recognize that some 
of these traits and impulses are new 
experiences for children, and that they 
will naturally pass through stages of 
growth. As Christian teachers we 
must help them pass through growth 
stages and discourage those traits 
which are at variance with God’s 
Word. We will want to assist the 
child through training, prayer, and 
the help of God’s holy Word to im- 
prove in daily Christian living. We 
have God’s Word as our guide. “Train 
up a child in the way he should go; 
and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it” (Prov. 22:6). We cannot con- 
done sin because a child is passing 


through a phase of growth. God gave 


parents and teachers to children to 
guide them through daily experiences. 

Let us consider the characteristics 
of mental growth and development. 
What is meant by growth? Let me 
relate the story of the census taker 
who encountered an _ unschooled 
mother and asked for the ages of her 
five children. She declared she could 
not remember. On further urging she 
said, “Well, there’s one lap child, one 
creeper, one porch child, one yard 
child, and one school child.” This 
mother used growth terms to describe 
the differences that existed among her 
developing children. 

Mental growth is a process of mas- 
tering successive development tasks. 
It has implications for us as teachers 
when we accept it as a concept desig- 
nating desirable change that occurs 
under careful guidance and _super- 
vision. It is not a process which op- 
erates without direction and control, 
nor does the individual have complete 
freedom. 

We cannot agree with those who 
say that we frustrate children when- 
ever we inhibit them. Weeds grow 
and mature without any care, but 
they also supplant cultivated plants. 

I like to compare our work as teach- 
ers with that of a gardener. He sows 
seeds, cultivates, removes weeds, and 
cares for the tender plants which 
grow. Much patience is needed in 
watching plants grow and mature, 
and yet one cannot hasten growth. 

Mental growth is complex because 
innumerable varieties of growth are 
maturing the individual in coordina- 
tive relationship with each other. This 
makes it so difficult to measure and 
analyze mental growth. It is not as 
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obvious to the human eye as physical 
growth. Yet it is very dependent on 
physical growth. 

Mental growth is a continuous and 
sequential process. Each stage is an 
outcome of the preceding one and the 
prerequisite of the one following. Be- 
cause of this it is possible to set up 
some kind of norm or standard of 
what generally can be expected at 
each age, level. We must guard 
against the belief, though, that all 
children must conform to the stand- 
ard. But if we know which aspects of 
growth are dominant at a given age, 
it will lead us better to understand 
and handle children. If we have an 
understanding of the attention span 
of little folks, we have an idea of what 
to expect, and we can anticipate and 
provide for difficulties in teaching. 
Also, we will not expect to find abil- 
ities which a child has not acquired. 
Sequence is more tangible and easier 
to note in the realm of physical 
growth than in mental. 

Not all aspects of mental growth 
proceed at an equal pace. The brain, 
for instance, is of mature size at about 
6 to 8 years, but later gains power in 
organization, reasoning, critical think- 
ing. Simple growth patterns begin 
early and end early. Complex growth 
takes longer. As an example of simple 
growth, rote memory for concrete ob- 
jects and facts develops more quickly 
than memory for abstract and theo- 
retical concepts. Development of the 
mind is necessary for the small child’s 
recognition of objects, reading, aim- 
ing in the right direction, and walk- 
ing. Creative imagination growth is 
rapid in childhood and reaches its 
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peak in youth. Reasoning develops 
slowly. 

Growth is not only continuous, se- 
quential, and variable, but it also 
takes place in cycles. This is a very 
important aspect for teachers to note, 
because growth cycles are initiated at 
various ages and are of different dura- 
tion. The faster the rate of change in 
development, the greater is the oppor- 
tunity to influence the outcome. 
There is important educational sig- 
nificance attached to early years of 
the child’s life, when growth is great- 
est. 

There are three main cycles of 
growth. During the first cycle up to 
the ages of 5 or 6 years, the child 
learns more new things than at any 
other comparable period of life. 
(From 1 to 5 he learns twice as much 
as he will from 5 to 15.) During the 
second cycle, from 6 to 12, the great- 
est amount of growth occurs at the 
beginning of the cycle. The growth 
spurt renews during adolescence, the 
third cycle, which occurs at about 12 
to 14. The greatest gain is found at 
the beginning and becomes slower 
toward maturity. 

Every individual normally passes 
through each major cycle of develop- 
ment, yet the time required to com- 
plete the growth cycle differs from 
one individual to another. Thus a 
child may be immature at an early 
grade level in school, and yet he may 
outstrip a child who began the learn- 
ing growth cycle at an early age but 
progressed at a slower rate of learn- 
ing. Measured by a common criterion, 
some fast learners reach a lower point, 
while some slower learners reach a 


higher point. 


. 
| 
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Growth will not be the same each 
year, either. It is very difficult to pass 
judgment in favor of failure or double 
promotion, especially in the early 
grades, because of the varying rates 
of growth in a particular growth cycle. 

Individual differences in growth 
and learning increase with age be- 
cause of the wealth of experiences 
and amount of time allowed for de- 
velopmental growth. Let us use the 
language growth pattern as an ex- 
ample because it is the most basic 
and important aspect of mental de- 
velopment, whereby a child acquires 
tools for later thought processes. 

At birth all children are the same 
with reference to speech. They cry 
and use gestures. At one year the nor- 
mal may say one or two words. Up 
to the age of 18 months a plateau 
stage of speech learning may develop 
because the child is learning to walk. 
After 18 months the child renews his 
speech growth. Vowel sounds are 
learned before consonants, and plo- 
sives such as d, b, p, t, are learned 
before the consonants f, v, 1, r. At two 
the normal child has probably about 
250 words at his command; at six 
2,500; at ten, 5,400; and at the end of 
high school about 14,000. The effects 
of radio and television are too recent 
for studies and data, but a child in- 
fluenced by these media probably has 
more words in his vocabulary. He 
also has understanding of more than 
he uses. 

How varied and different the child 
is as he grows older! One cannot keep 
pace with the learning abilities of in- 
dividuals, and therefore studies are so 
extremely difficult to make, especially 
in such complex areas as vocabulary 
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growth, in the discrimination of 
words, opinions, criticisms, searching 
for main ideas of paragraphs, emerg- 
ing toward independent thinking, and 
meeting minds in discussion. 

The only valid generalizations 
about children’s growth which can be 
made is that they differ. Let us now 
consider the factors which help to in- 
fluence growth. 

Of greatest importance in the total 
growth process are intelligence (or 
innate abilities) and environment. 
They are complementary. Inherent 
intelligence can function well only in 
a given environment, and on the other 
hand, any environmental factors con- 
tribute only to an organism which has 
been given potentialities and is able 
to grow. Another way of stating it is 
that innate potentialities or intelli- 
gence are developed through environ- 
ment, coupled with urge, drive, de- 
termination, and incentives. We have 
examples of children who have good 
I.Q.’s and good environment, but 
nothing can stimulate them to use 
their abilities. This shows a need for 
the study of all phases of growth to 
find the reason for seeming indiffer- 
ence. Whether a child has a low or 
a high intelligence quotient, teachers 
are there to help him develop the 
gifts God has given him, as we read 
in 1 Cor. 12:4: “Now there are diver- 
sities of gifts, but the same Spirit.” 
We cannot change the innate abilities, 
but we can help the child develop 
his God-given gifts by providing an 
enriched environment. 

Many studies have shown the im- 
portance of environment needed to 
foster proper growth. The results of 
good or poor home environment can 
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be seen. We think first of homes 
where Christ reigns supreme. We also 
recall homes of our children where 
parents read to and with the children, 
provide them with good books, give 
them rich and worth-while experi- 
ences, use correct English and dis- 
courage careless or indecent speech, 
assist them in using their leisure time 
profitably, help them learn to assume 
responsibilities, encourage good work 
and study habits. How important in 
all phases of growth is the influence 
of the home which teaches willing 
obedience! 

The school likewise has to provide 
a rich and stimulating environment 
which is conducive to learning and 
not favorable to the wasting of time 
and talents. The child’s potentialities 
must receive a challenge that is equal 
to his age level of growth. The church 
and community should provide expe- 
riences and opportunities which will 
utilize the child’s mental abilities, 
especially during adolescent and high 
school years. At that period his ener- 
gies and talents can be used for the 
service of God and his fellow men. 

The innate talents the Lord has 
given unfold in the maturation process 
with proper nurture. This is an ex- 
tremely important factor influencing 
mental growth. It is a fundamental 
growth principle, of which teachers 
are not always aware. We try to push 
and force the child into learning skills 
when he may not be ready for such 
work. This is a process we cannot 
force. We are as helpless _as_ the 
gardener we mentioned before who 
wants his plants to grow and bloom 
faster. 
takes its course. This fact is pertinent 


God teaches us that nature, 
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to the maturation of a child’s learning 
abilities. Why do we push to have. 
a child reach a grade standard? It is 
unfortunate when parents and teach- 
ers wish to force learning upon im- 
mature offspring, who do not profit 
from formal education because they 
are too young. Age limits are set by 
community and school to determine 
into which grade a child should be 
placed. It has been found that some 
children are too immature in various 
phases of growth to benefit from 
school experiences in the grade into 
which they have been placed. 

With proper pacing, the skill to be 
learned in any given grade is neither 
too difficult nor too easy for the child 
and is readily acquired. Millard in 
Child Growth and Development even 
goes so far as to say that learning, 
when a child is too immature, will 
cause frustration, feeling of inade- 
quacy, insecurity, and a lack of social 
status. Probably these effects are 
more noticeable with older children, 
for they realize their deficiencies and 
wish recognition among their peers. 

Sex plays a minor part in the devel- 
opmental process. As a general rule, 
girls mature faster than boys. They 
are probably about one year ahead of 
boys. Mentally, girls develop earlier 
than boys. This is especially notice- 
able in adolescent age, when there is 
a spurt in mental growth. 

A child cannot really learn until he 
is ready to learn. This is just as true 
of learning to read or to add as it is 
of muscle co-ordination in writing 
and throwing a ball. To attempt to 
teach a child to read or to learn long 
division steps before the child is 


ready, results in much waste of time 
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and effort and establishes unfavorable 
attitudes, which in turn may retard 
learning. The practice of presenting 
adult cultures or appreciations to im- 
mature minds is equally ineffective. 
Of course, we can force and drill, but 
the results are only immediate and 
of no lasting value. Most influential 
learnings are those which affect the 
child over extended periods of time. 

Skills like writing and reading will 
not develop without an opportunity 
for practice. Such growth cannot be 
attributed to maturation alone. Prac- 
tice also plays a part. The fact that 
practice brings about quick learning 
indicates that maturation has provided 
the necessary foundations for learning. 

Failure to recognize that the child 
is ready to learn is just as detrimental 
as forcing. His interest may wane. 
Now you may ask: “When is the child 
ready to learn?” In reading, for in- 
stance, many parents and sometimes 
teachers think that six years of age or 
first grade is the time to learn that 
complex skill. They often ignore the 
fact that the rate of development is 
not the same in different individuals. 
Other phases of growth, such as the 
development of eyes, must be consid- 
ered. Chronological age is no cri- 
terion. How does one know when 
children are ready to read? These 
questions are not easy to answer. If 
one knew, all teaching would be easy. 
But learning is very complex, with 
many phases of growth entering into 
the picture. 

Mental maturity, readiness, and 
achievement tests are of some help to 
the teacher. They will be discussed 
later. Although they are no absolute 
criteria and must be coupled with ob- 
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servations of children’s interest and 
attention in learning, they neverthe- 
less help the teacher to understand 
individual pupils. How sustained is 
a child’s interest over a period of 
time? What progress is made with 
practice? What is the achievement? 
Is he drilled at home? A teacher has 
some ways of studying children and 
watching growth and learning readi- 
ness. She soon realizes that the 
growth curve of an individual is little 
affected by instruction for which the 
child is not ready. 

Some teachers feel that a readiness 
program is necessary only in begin- 
ning reading, but as skills increase in 
complexity, it is also essential in other 
grades besides first grade. Teachers 
can learn much by careful observa- 
tion, provided the classes are not too 
large. 

Effective learning, then, depends 
upon the maturity level and the readi- 
ness of the child plus effective teach- 
ing at the proper time and effective 
practice in learning skills and, lest we 
forget, the interest, the genuine love 
and concern of the teacher, for the 
child’s individual growth in all phases 
of maturation also plays a major role. 
Teaching should not become a mat- 
ter-of-fact and a cold issue. One 
should not merely teach to seek edu- 
cational goals and forget to train the 
child at the same time. Good habits 
and attitudes are basic to all good 
teaching. 

From all our discussions thus far we 
ask: “What are some implications for 
teachers?” Some may say that all the 
studies of patterns and cycles of 
growth, individual differences, and 
maturation are too confusing. We 
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would rather revert to the old prac- 
tices we used before maturation of 
growth was generally understood. We 
realize that many a teacher has had 
natural understandings and _ has 
taught effectively. Especially is this 
true in a one-room school where over 
a period of years the teacher knew 
the child very well and, therefore, un- 
derstood the growth patterns if he 
was in the least bit observing and had 
the child’s interest at heart. Yet, if we 
critically evaluate our teaching from 
time to time, I think we occasionally 
are guilty of teaching the child from 
the neck up because we have only 
mental growth uppermost in our 
mind. 

What, then, is the teacher’s role? If 
a teacher studies the normal course 
of growth and maturation, he must 
learn to accept the mental growth 
pattern. He readily accepts physical 
growth, for he knows he has little 
control over height, weight, teeth, etc. 
But teachers have quite different 
views and attitudes toward academic 
growth. How much and what the 
child knows is often thought to be en- 
tirely the teacher's responsibility. The 
idea persists that those below aver- 
age are teaching failures. There is a 
danger at times, when teachers give 
too little or too much attention to facts 
about child growth and development, 
that it may make one feel that there 
is little one can do or say one way 
or the other. Teachers may come to 
believe that forces beyond their con- 
trol are too potent; if a child is ready 
to learn, he will, and therefore just 
let him grow. In teaching one can- 
not take a laissez-faire attitude. 

A teacher must strive to help a 
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child reach his potential level of ma- 
turity at any stage of development. 
He must attempt to train and develop 
interests in the child and encourage 
him to put forth his best effort. The 
childs best effort is meant, not the 
best effort of the class as a whole, or 
the effort of brother or sister. 

At first all efforts are accepted in 
beginning days to give confidence, but 
later, children are helped to evaluate 
their best effort from standards. Older 
ones try to improve their own records. 

We cannot wait forever for interest 
to blossom forth in all children. The 
teacher must help children to acquire 
new interests. Some children will 
never be interested in any learning 
skills unless motivation comes from 
the teacher. However, the teacher 
should be fairly certain that the child 
can do the work. While it is true that 
anything new or interesting arouses 
the child’s curiosity, there are, never- 
theless, many things that would not 
be noticed unless the child’s attention 
were directed specifically toward 
them. 


A wise | teacher _ does_not t put too too 


much} pressure_ on ‘slow _ learners _ _nor 


“overpraise_a_child “with _high_ status, 


who achieves easily because he is a 
mature child and progresses at a 
faster rate. She will know that she 
can expect no more growth or learn- 
ing than that which represents a 
reasonable advance in the child’s own 
growth pattern. If a child has pro- 
gressed only through the first half of 
first-grade readers, one cannot expect 
him to finish the entire second-grade 
series of books. He may catch up 
later. Not all can meet standards. In 
one grade, let us say the fifth, with 
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30 to 40 children, one may have chil- 
dren of third-, fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
grade level of learning and achieve- 
ment, all progressing at individual 
rates. A most natural learning situa- 
tion takes place in a one- or two-room 
school where mature children work 
with others of varying levels of learn- 
ing. Retarded children profit by prac- 
tice in skills of which they are cap- 
able without having a stigma attached 
to their deficiencies. Slow learners 
can bolster their ego and self-respect 
by being leaders of lower-grade chil- 
dren. 

Teachers must have some knowl- 
edge of the attention span of children. 
Little folks have a very short attention 
span. A Bible story told to little chil- 
dren should be related in small parts 
before the whole story is told. Chil- 
dren need physical exercise between 
times if the full attention span is de- 
sired. Children below kindergarten 
age may be interested in a story one 
moment and be off on a tangent the 
very next. A teacher of small chil- 
dren, therefore, has to pick up the 
threads of spontaneous conversation 
and divert attention back again to the 
original subject. Prayers should also 
be short. Repetition is important in 
the learning process of little folks. 
They delight in hearing the familiar. 
Since their retention span is short, 
review should be introduced often. 
Teachers must know that interest di- 
rects attention. Children can learn 
to lengthen the attention span. The 
mature person learns to focus and 
hold his attention at will even if he 
is bored. 

Concentration on the more difficult 
aspects of learning must be devel- 
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oped as learning increases in the up- 
per grades. Many a child gives up 
too readily when faced with a prob- 
lem involving intense application. 
Children will follow the path of least 
resistance if permitted to do so. 
Through training and _ guidance, 
greater goals and abilities can be 
achieved. A teacher’s knowledge of 
the principles of development is im- 
portant in helping him know what to 
expect from the average child. 

Let us consider the educational 
goals and policies which are based on 
knowledge of the child’s growth and 
development. How does the school 
meet the mental growth needs of 
childrenP The major concern in 
teaching is to shift our objectives so 
that the maturation of the child 
rather than mastery of subject matter 
becomes the goal in the instructional 
program. Let us first discuss the val- 
ues and uses of a testing program in 
the school. 

Tests, used judiciously, can be 
helpful to teachers. To apply them 
as rigid standards would do an in- 
justice to the individual child. Since 
large numbers of children deviate 
from the norms, it is obviously unfair 
to rigidly judge a child by arbitrary 
norms. 

Intelligence is only one factor of 
human growth. Since it is only one 
of the phases that makes for success 
and adjustment, we must evaluate in- 
telligence test results on that basis. 
Unfortunately, test scores can be eval- 
uated only in terms of norms or 
standards for given age and grade 
levels rather than in terms of max- 
imum growth towards which an in- 
dividual child can grow. Even 
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though an intelligence test is given 
to a thousand children before scores 
are considered to be reliable, any 
given test still does not present a true 
picture of the child. 

A test is helpful because it eval- 
uates and gives a child status within 
the class which has been tested. 
A curve of class scores is obtained. 
This norm or standard is useful in 
defining approximately what may be 
expected at a given level of maturity 
in a given activity. 

We must realize, too, that no single 
test can predict the mental growth 
pattern. The I.Q. and achievement 
test scores may vary for any individ- 
ual because of these factors: 


1. Number of times the child has 
been tested 


2. Day the test was given — emo- 
tional status, rapport, etc. 


8. Health of child at time test was 
given 
4. Test itself. 


Results often vary when different 
test results are compared. 

It is generally an accepted fact 
that the I. Q. is no longer thought to 
be constant in the individual. Ac- 
cording to studies made, it may de- 
viate some 5, 10, or even 20 points. 
Usually the I. Q. score does not vary 
much if a test is properly given. 
Therefore it is not wise to stamp a 
child with an I. Q. number after one 
testing. Environment and _ learning 
often play an important role in the 
results of succeeding tests. Probably 
it is a good plan to space I. Q. tests 
so that they are given every three or 
four years. At times it is difficult to 
obtain an accurate score in a group 
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test because of poor habits, attitudes, 
and behavior traits of the child. An 
individual test is probably the most 
reliable in such a case. 

The results of tests help teachers 
determine the relationship between 
the intelligence score and the achieve- 
ment rating of the child. Generally 
speaking, a keen observing teacher is 
a fairly accurate judge of a child’s 
use of abilities. The test very often 
confirms a teacher’s observations. In 
the case of consultation with parents, 
it provides a more accurate talking 
point. Do not give an I.Q. score to 
the parent. An intelligence test may 
suggest that a child is wasting time 
because the I. Q. score shows that the 
child can do more work than he has 
done so far. His potentialities have 
not been challenged. However, other 
factors could enter in, nullifying the 
suggestion of the intelligence test. 

Tests sometimes give a faulty pic- 
ture. If the I. Q. is high and the child 
could have done more on the test, 
but no opportunity was given, one 
has no true picture of ability. No test 
has been constructed which measures 
kinds of growth which an organism 
can demonstrate. Children viewed as 
wholes are more alike than those 
viewed only according to the 1. Q. 
This again shows the need of exam- 
ining interrelationships. It is best not 
to put too much emphasis or on tests and 
“grad@™norms. Ifa child gains fro; from 


trace: to” grade, that is all ‘that cz _can 


Be “expected. 


Let us consider the school program 
in meeting the individual differences 
in growth patterns. Individuality has 
long been recognized, but tradition- 
ally in relation to a classroom learn- 


: 
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ing situation it has been seen almost 
entirely in terms of differences in the 
time required for different children 
to learn various skills. A slow child 
is given more time, but finally all the 
children must meet the same stand- 
ards of competency. How, then, can 
a teacher of 80 to 40 pupils provide 
a program to meet the individual 
child’s needs and abilities? To reach 
perfection, one would have to individ- 
ualize each child’s work or have a 
teacher for each child. We all know 
that such procedure is impossible. 
There are practical ways of meeting 
individual differences. 


Efficiency is evident when children 


Work together in_groups according tp 
eir abilities. in a particular area_of 
study. We referred to the most na- 


fo 


tural grouping in a one- or two-room 
schol, whore-one can Best take Sars 
of the individual's need by permitting 
_ATchild_to_learn_ skills when he is 
_ready to master them. Brighter chil- 
/ dren learn much from older ones, and 
_ they can profit from such discussions 
and learnings. Slow-learning children 
have much opportunity to hear re- 
teaching of unmastered skills in 
lower grades. Thus they get the 
benefit of repetition when they have 
matured sufficiently to gain an in- 
__ telligent understanding of the subject 
\. under discussion. Younger children, 
if capable, can participate at times, 
in a small measure, in project areas 
of older children. Older ones can 
give leadership and direction to the 
activities of younger children. Thus 
there is a real opportunity for Chris- 
tian living and learning in a natural 
life situation such as one finds in a 
home with various ages represented, 
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all living and working together, each 
one giving and taking according to 
his ability. Such a program, of 
course, needs the skillful direction of 
an understanding and _ interested 
teacher. Emotional climate and rap- 
port must be good in such a class- 
room. 

When many children are in a class- 
room of only one or two grades, we 
find many diversities of abilities. Let 
us assume that we have a room of 
forty children, all in the same grade. 
Possibly 2, 3, 4, or 5 grades’ differ- 
ence in reading levels may be repre- 
sented. How shall we group them in 
reading for effective teaching? Shall 
we use Mental Age scores? No, M. A. 
is often a criterion, but frequently in- 
valid. Even children with the same 
I. Q. are so different. Should we use 
interest groupsP Books at several 
reading levels, on a selected subject, 
would have to be provided for each 
group. Probably the most feasible 
way for teaching purposes is to group 
children according to reading abil- 
ities. At times, then, the child is 
working at his maturation level where 
he can attain success. In the lower 
grades, in a short span of time, the 
child may show much progress and 
then work with another group of his 
achievement level. Thus the groups 
can be flexible. 

Teachers must not attach any 
stigma to groups of slow learners. In 
naming groups, use children’s names, 
as: Billy's group, Helen’s group, etc. 
In a short while children will know 
the reading levels of groups. One 
cannot hide that from them, espe- 
cially after they can evaluate stand- 
ards. But if children know that the 
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teacher has the interest of the child 
at heart and wants to help him, he 
will accept his status provided other 
children and parents show the same 
consideration. .Teachers.must.educate 
children.to_the_ truths.that_all.can do, 
something-well. John may read bet- 
ter than Alice, but Alice in turn can 
draw or figure much better. Each 
has some gift. 

Arithmetic is another sequential 
subject area where children should 
work together according to concepts 
and fundamental processes under- 
stood. Frequently teachers may take 
care of the individual differences by 
assigning extra work for those who 
complete assignments quickly, but 
that in turn takes into consideration 
only the amount of work done rather 
than the kind. It is difficult to have 
too many groups because of the time 
element and large classes involved. 

At times we may group children 
according to their interest in a unit 
of study. Children then work on 
committees, with slow learners and 
gifted children sharing and learning 
to respect each other’s opinions and 
ideas. 

In the field of the language arts, 
in oral and written expression, one 
can readily and very easily provide 
for individual differences, especially 
in the field of creative writing. Chil- 
dren produce only writings of which 
they are capable. The more versatile 
pupils can make use of their poten- 
tialities. With some we must accept 
meager expressions if the writings 
they produce are their best. 

There are a number of ways to 
help children learn according to 
maturation levels without applying 


[September 
force. For the gifted child the cur- 


riculum must be enriched, not merely 
with more work of the same kind, 
but challenging special activities must 
be added. Each teacher has to take 
the child where he is in his mental 
achievement and his total growth 
pattern, and proceed from there in 
providing teaching, training, and an 
environment which will help him 
mature and grow at a normal rate. 
The school’s program should go 
beyond academic achievement and 
concern itself with other areas of liv- 
acs and learning, for learning is a 
produ uct_of experience. Learning c 
not be : severed from practical “life. 
The functional appr. approach to teaching 
integrates school experiences with life 
experiences. How important this as- 
pect is with reference to our religious 
teaching! We encourage children to 
live daily the Christian truths taught. 
They should permeate their day’s ac- 
tivities and studies. Religious train- 
ing is something vital —not a study 
needed just for a future time nor 
only for eternity. Opportunity should 
be given in church activities and 
Bible classes for adolescent youth to 
develop special gifts and abilities. 
Children should be led to widen 
horizons, explore environments, and 
gain new experiences. Let the 
younger children take nearby trips 
whenever possible or feasible, to give 
them firsthand experiences and new 
insights. Trips may be made to a 
dairy or to the woods, a train ride 
may be taken, or a library may be 
visited. I have heard of a number of 
schools lately where older children 
visit a nearby large city or State 
capitol. Some travel miles in char- 
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tered buses. Those experiences chil- 
dren do not forget, for all areas of 
learning and growth are fused in 
such an endeavor. In the past few 
years, Concordia in River Forest has 
instituted Tour Day to provide op- 
portunities for college students to 
gain new insights and interests in 
fields of their particular choice. Mul- 
tiple learning is a fact, and to inte- 
grate school activities with life ex- 
periences is but good psychology. 
Whenever possible, subject areas 
should be correlated to help the child 
see that a total pattern exists for un- 
derstanding life and himself. This is 
frequently done with unit studies. In 
the lower grades, for instance, we 
may discuss a community helper such 
as the postman, and correlate oral 
and written expression, reading, art, 
and music with the unit under dis- 
cussion. Units of work for smaller 
children should be projects of short 
duration, for their interest span is 
just as short as their attention span. 
Subject areas such as reading, lan- 
guage arts, and social studies, should 
not be merely a mastery of the sub- 
ject matter, but they should promote 
ways of thinking and feeling that will 
help the child to be a responsible 
member of the group. Especially in 
the upper elementary grades in the 
second upward cycle of growth, the 
child demands and needs experiences 
relating to his growing adolescent in- 
terests. This may be the proper time 
to introduce complex skills and 
broader fields of study. We guide the 
child to make decisions, form judg- 
ments, exercise common sense, and 
draw upon past experiences. 
Educational goals, then, in relation 
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to learning, take on a new role. Their 
aim is not to force a child to grow, 
but to provide favorable conditions 
for growth, integrating school experi- 
ences with life experiences. _Learn- 
ing is is a means to._an end rather than 
the end. in itself. Teaching is evalu- 
ated not from what the child knows, 
but rather from what he becomes. 
A teacher is a counselor and a es 
rather than one who sets _ tasks, 
checks results of assignments, and 
maintains order. A child is a par- 
ticipant who executes and evaluates 
rather than merely being just a lis- 
tener. Thus he grows and exercises 
abilities and learns to think for him- 
self. A child has not really learned 
unless learning has become a part of 
him. 

Now after all our discussion we 
finally ask, “What is the ultimate goal 
which we as Christian teachers have 
in mind as we guide the child’s men- 
tal growth and development?” We 
know that what a person learms_in 
terms of knowledge alone is not our 
major concern. What happens to him 
IS our concern. The important ques-\ 
tion is, \ 
God-given mental gifts?” We realize 
that high intelligence without Christ;“” 
Christian faith, and principles can be 
a detriment to society. Christian 
teachers place emphasis on heart 
knowledge, not only head knowledge. 
In our schools we know the implica- 
tions of this truth. Growth must 
produce a desirable change within. 

We shall probably never be able to 
give complete answers to all ques- 
tions pertaining to the mental growth 
of the child. “Man’s mind is fallible 
and finite. But piecemeal under- 
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standing is better than no under- 
standing at all or basing our attitude 
toward growth of children on hear- 
say, gossip, magic, or ignorance. Ad- 
mittedly we must guess in many spe- 
cific items of child rearing, but it is 
the studious and thinking person who 
is likely to guess right.” * 

Let us, then, with God’s help and 
blessing, strive to guide these pre- 
cious souls of our Savior in the use 
of their mental abilities as they serve 
God and man. May they be hopeful, 
believing, discerning, and faithful 
children who are truly thankful to 
their Maker for their mind, body, and 


* Schmieding, Alfred. Understanding 
the Child. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1945. P. 180. 


soul. May they say with the Psalmist, 
“I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made; marvelous are Thy works; and 
that my soul knoweth right well.” 
(Psalm 139:14). 
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YARDSTICKS FOR ARTICLES 


Here are yardsticks against which to measure articles appearing in educa- 


tional journals: 


1, Proximity — is the article about a topic which is close to the reader — 
close physically, emotionally, or in terms of interest? 


2, Consequence — will the article make a difference in the life or thinking 


of the reader? 


3. Progress — will the article widen the reader’s knowledge? Will it help 
him to do his job better or live more effectively? 


4, Timeliness — is the article about events happening today or which will 


happen tomorrow? 


5. Interest — does the article have elements of conflict? drama? oddity? 
human interest? — Based on material appearing in Publicity Pointers by Lucile 


Furman. 


How.ers By SCHOOL Pupics 


Lord Raleigh was the first man to see the Invisible Armada. 

In India a man out of cask may marry a woman out of another cask. 
Louis XVI was gelatined during the Fred Revolation. 

Algebraical symbols are used when you don’t know what you are talking 


about. 


Geometry teaches us how to bisex angels. 
Gravitation is which, if there were none, we would all fly away. 
The press is the mouth organ of the people. 


A lie is an aversion to the truth. 


A deacon is the lowest kind of Christian. 
Woman suffrage is the state of suffering to which they were born. — 
H. E. ZIMMERMANN in the Progressive Teacher, September, 1952. 


The Houston Convention and Christian Education 


ArtTHur L. MILLER 


Delegates to the Houston Conven- 
tion had continuously before them 
reminders of the basic program of 
the Church. Above the altar on the 
stage was a large white cross, which 
dominated the stage. Below was a 
representation of a portion of a huge 
globe, with people of various na- 
tionalities pictured as being drawn to 
the cross. In the background, in large 
letters, were the words “Teach” and 
“Preach.” 

The report of the Board for Parish 
Education to Synod had called atten- 
tion to the fact that the promotion of 
Christian education had been a major 
concern of our congregations and of 
Synod since the beginning of our 
synodical organization in 1847. The 
concern of Synod for Christian edu- 
cation was again evident in the ac- 
tion of the Convention in matters on 


the broad field of parish education. 


INCREASED TEACHER TRAINING 


The report of the Board for Higher 
Education brought numerous propos- 
als for increased teacher training. 
The Board for Parish Education had 
submitted to Synod a special memo- 
rial on the need for more teachers. 
These two reports were considered 
by the Convention and resulted in 
the following favorable action look- 
ing toward an increased teacher 
supply: 

1. Adoption of the proposals of the 
Board for Higher Education for a 
more adequate supply of women 
teachers. These proposals involved 
using the facilities and potentialities 
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of designated junior colleges for the 
emergency training of supply teach- 
ers. Upon the completion of the two- 
year-plus-one-summer arrangement 
the student will be given a provi- 
sional teaching certificate valid for 
three years. This certificate may be 
renewed for three years if the stu- 
dent attends summer school or does 
extension work at River Forest or 
Seward. As soon as the supply of 
women teachers approximates the de- 
mand, the training of women teachers 
will be re-examined with a view to- 
ward having the training of all 
women teachers approach that of the 
male teacher. 

2. The Praesidium of Synod, the 
Board for Higher Education and the 
presidents of our teachers’ colleges 
were directed to investigate the ar- 
rangements by which the training of 
women teachers might be under- 
taken at Valparaiso University under 
synodical control. While this would 
involve some expenditure of synod- 
ical funds, no capital investment was 
authorized at Valparaiso. 

3. The junior colleges participating 
in the two-year-plus-summer program 
are Austin, St.Paul, and Oakland. 
Fort Wayne will continue this type 
of program until the establishment of 
the Senior College. Bronxville was 
asked to provide men and women 
who would be prepared for entrance 
into the junior class of the teachers’ 
colleges. Winfield continues to oper- 
ate a two-year terminal program, 
which is to be reviewed in 1956. 
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4. The Convention asked the Board 
for Higher Education to study the 
addition of an auxiliary course at 
Concordia College, Edmonton, by 
which our students could attend both 
the University of Alberta and Con- 
cordia College, Edmonton, and thus 
get full accreditation from the De- 
partment of Education in Canada as 
parochial school teachers. 

5. The Convention took favorable 
action on expanding the facilities at 
its institutions, in part for the train- 
ing of more teachers. 

6. Inasmuch as the task of co- 
ordinating the teacher-training activ- 
ities of the junior colleges will grow 
as the program is expanded, the Con- 
vention adopted the recommendation 
of the Board for Higher Education 
that a committee be appointed to co- 
ordinate such teacher-training activ- 
ities. 

RAISED TEACHER STANDARDS 

Although finding it necessary to 
provide for a large number of emer- 
gency teachers who would have only 
two years of college training plus one 
summer, the Convention also looked 
with favor on the request of the 
Board of Control of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, for 
permissive regulations to discontinue 
the terminal three-year teacher-train- 
ing program and the three-year di- 
ploma for men when it is desirable 
to do so, and to grant a provisional 
teaching certificate after a three-year 
sequence of properly selected and 
satisfactorily completed college 
courses. The Convention also ap- 
proved terminating the provisional 
certificate as soon as Synod’s best in- 
terests makes such action advisable. 
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THE STATUS OF THE TEACHER 


The Convention adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution on the status of the 
teacher: 

WHEREAS, we recognize the exten- 
sive and thorough study of the status 
of the teacher by the committee ap- 
pointed to make this study; and 

WHEREAS, we recognize the need 
of further study of some of the points 
contained in this report; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, 

a) That we commend the Com- 
mittee on the Status of the Teacher 
for its extensive, thorough, and schol- 
arly report; 

b) That we urge a_ continued 
study, especially of the doctrinal con- 
tent of the report; 

c) That we re-affirm the position 
held by our Synod, that the individ- 
ual congregation or group of congre- 
gations concerned has the full right 
and privilege of calling the servants 
of the Word required to carry on the 
wide range of activities included in 
the ministry of the Word; 

d) That our Synod recognize those 
called by our congregations for the 
various activities included in the min- 
istry of the Word as “ministers of the 
Word” whose specific area of respon- 
sibility is determined by the congre- 
gation which issues the call; and, 
finally, 

e) That this designation is also 
properly applied to those who are 
officially called to similar positions 
by the church at large or any por- 
tion thereof.” 

In a second resolution the Conven- 
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- tion urged all members of Synod and 
especially the conferences of pastors 
and teachers to give serious consid- 
eration to the doctrine of the call 
and that this subject be included in 
the program of conferences during 
the next triennium. 


EXPANSION OF SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The Convention studied again the 
goal established in 1947 by Synod to 
have 50 per cent of our children in 
Christian day schools by 1972. It was 
suggested that this goal would be 
most easily reached if it became the 
goal of the individual congregation 
in Synod to have at least 50 per cent 
of its own children in a Christian day 
school. It was urged that every con- 
gregation explore the possibility of 
organizing a school if it does not 
already have one, that existing 
schools be shared with parishes that 
have not as yet established one, that 
the establishment of more consoli- 
dated schools be encouraged, and 
that congregations avail themselves 
of the study and findings of the syn- 
odical Board for Parish Education in 
this matter. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND 
OTHER PART-TIME AGENCIES 


The Convention gave special atten- 
tion to the problem of Sunday school 
teacher training. It urged all congre- 
gations to have weekly or at least 
biweekly teachers’ meetings for the 
purpose of lesson preparation. It also 
urged that teacher-training courses 
offered by Synod be used in the local 
congregation. 

The Convention took note of the 
wonderful growth of the Nursery 
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Roll and urged congregations which 
have not as yet organized this agency 
to set up this department of the Sun- 
day school. 

It was pointed out that only 32 
per cent of our children are enrolled 
in Christian day schools and that the 
Sunday school alone does not provide 
enough time for effectively carrying 
on a program of Christian education. 
Every congregation of Synod was, 
therefore, urged to provide the great- 
est amount of time possible for the 
training of all the children entrusted 
to its care and to this end to utilize 
every possible agency. For children 
not in the Christian day school, con- 
gregations were urged to consider the 
use of all part-time agencies as the 
minimum to be offered. 


BIBLE STUDY 


The Bible Study Advance program 
received special attention in a presen- 
tation made by Rev. Oscar Feucht 
at the Convention proper and in a 
special Bible rally that was held on 
one of the evenings of the Conven- 
tion. The Bible rally presented a 
number of successful parish programs 
under the general theme “It Can Be 
Done.” It was stimulating to hear 
pastors point up the ways in which 
they had found it possible to stim- 
ulate their members to additional 
Bible study. 

The Convention took note of the 
blessings that God had already 
showered on the Bible study efforts 
of our churches in significant gains 
in the Bible class enrollment and 
Bible use in the school and home. 
Every congregation was encouraged 
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to awaken greater interest in Bible 
study and to personally enlist all 
members — adults and young people 
and children—in Bible study. The 
congregations were urged also to put 
the Bible study program on a con- 
tinuing basis, so that as every church 
grows in communicant membership, 
it provides for a corresponding 
growth in the number of Bible classes 
and Bible class enrollment. 

On the matter of Bible versions, 
Syond reaffirmed its principle that 
the original text of the Scriptures 
constitutes the authority for its doc- 
trine. It, therefore, encouraged pas- 
tors to apply themselves diligently to 
ascertaining the intended meaning of 
the Scriptures through individual 
study and through conferences and 
asked the pastors to guide their con- 
gregations in weighing the merits of 
the various versions, recognizing their 
advantages and disadvantages. It 
also urged that the agencies of the 
Church, especially the advisory com- 
mittee of the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation, the Synodical Literature 
Board, and the theological professors 
and editors, continue the program 
already begun of study, publication, 
and conference with translators and 
publishers, aiming at the improve- 
ment of erroneous translations. 


FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


The Family Worship project was 
made a matter of special attention 
during the year 1954. Congregations 
were urged to apply practical helps 
for meaningful and fruitful family 
worship to all families according to 
their several needs. 
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The Convention took note of the 
fact that the Lutheran Education As- 
sociation was organizing a parent- 
teacher organization to help supply 
a helpful service to parent-teacher 
groups and that the Board for Parish 
Education was supplying annual 
study material for such groups. All 
congregations were urged to give 
some type of practical assistance to 
parents through parent guidance 
groups and the use of our own mate- 
rials. 

The Family Life Research Project 
was reported on very briefly, since 
no findings are as yet available. In- 
asmuch as the comprehensive nature 
of this study of marriage, divorce, re- 
marriage, and related matters made 
the provision of the original resolu- 
tion to submit preliminary findings 
to all pastoral conferences imprac- 
tical, it was resolved that the find- 
ings of each of the six areas investi- 
gated be submitted to a number of 
pastoral conferences for careful scru- 
tiny. 

The subject of Lutheran-Roman 
Catholic marriages was the basis of 
a further resolution: 


Resolved, that all pastors and con- 
gregations be asked to deal with this 
matter in their respective congrega- 
tions in a firm but evangelical man- 
ner. The Family Life Committee was 
asked to provide pertinent informa- 
tion on this subject as soon as pos- 
sible. 

OTHER MATTERS 


It was resolved to publish a journal 
of practical church work which will 
combine the services offered by the 
former publication Today and the 
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publication Parish Education, and 
which will provide also an opportu- 
nity for the Stewardship Department 
to bring its program to our congre- 
gations. This publication is to pre- 
sent a unified program of Kingdom 
work on the parish level and is to 
be sent gratis to pastors, called teach- 
ers, and the chairmen of the con- 
gregational mission, education, and 
stewardship committees. It will be 
available to others also upon a sub- 
scription basis. Each of the three de- 
partments is to appoint two persons 
to the editorial committee of this 
magazine. The Praesidium, in con- 
sultation with the editorial commit- 
tee, is to appoint an editor for this 
magazine. As soon as this publica- 
tion becomes a reality, Parish Edu- 
cation will be discontinued. 

In the matter of State aid to 
schools, Synod reaffirmed the policy 
originally adopted in 1944 until such 
time as new developments make a 
re-appraisal of its position desirable. 

All congregations were urged to 
make use of the materials provided 
by the Committee on Enlisting and 
Training of the Laity, especially the 
manual entitled Enlisting and Train- 
ing Kingdom Workers. It was also 
resolved that short-term leadership 
schools be set up as recommended by 
the Committee as soon as funds can 
be made available. 
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MOVING RESOLUTIONS OFF PAPER 


It is one thing to adopt fine reso- 
lutions. It is quite another matter to 
carry them out. The carrying out of 
the resolutions on parish education 
is not a matter that can be charged 
only to the synodical Board for Par- 
ish Education. It is a responsibility 
that every congregation of Synod 
must make its own, for it is at the 
congregational level that agencies of 
Christian education are begun, that 
improved facilities for Christian edu- 
cation are provided, that teachers 
for part-time agencies are trained, 
and that the details of an effective 
program of Christian education are 
given attention. Only as our pastors 
and teachers and members of local 
boards of Christian education provide 
the leadership for expanding and im- 
proving our program of Christian 
education will the resolutions adopted 
by the Houston Convention make any 
impact upon the educational situa- 
tion in Synod. Synod is interested in 
Christian education! This was clearly 
evident from the many expressions 
given at the Houston Convention in 
support of an effective program of 
feeding the lambs and feeding the 
sheep of Christ. May the forthcom- 
ing years see these fine resolutions 
made the basis of action in support- 
ing and maintaining effective Chris- 
tian education! 


MeEnTAL Heattu. — Mental illness is one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting us today. Statistics reveal the astounding fact that one out of every 
ten persons will at some time need psychiatric assistance. We are hopeful 
that prevention will be the solution of our mental and health problems. The 
conviction which persists that mental illness cannot be cured inhibits our 
progress. Mental illness is one of the major illnesses of mankind and must have 
the co-operation of the general public as well as the professional group. — Otto 
L. Bettag, M. D., in The Welfare Bulletin, March-April, 1953. 


Christian Education Builds a Strong Nation 


Pau T. LuEBKE 


Lutheran Education Week, 1953, 
has a most timely slogan: “Christian 
Education Builds a Strong Nation.” 
Schools throughout the nation are 
focusing attention upon the develop- 
ment of good citizenship attitudes in 
their pupils. There is a distinct dif- 
ference, however, between the basis 
for citizenship education in the pub- 
lic school and the basis for Christian 
citizenship education. Much has 
been written concerning citizenship 
education, but educators generally 
agree that “the development of moral 
and spiritual values is basic to all 
other educational objectives. Educa- 
tion uninspired by moral and spir- 
itual value is directionless.” 1 As edu- 
cation in general, so particularly also 
citizenship education is grounded in 
moral and spiritual values. And here 
is what specifically characterizes 
Christian education in that area. 
Christian citizenship education is 
predicated upon the love for God 
and fellow men which the Christian 
possesses as an outgrowth of faith in 
Christ’s redemption. 

It is in this connection, however, 
that Christian education has received 
some of its bitterest attacks. We 
Christian educators have been ac- 
cused of merely repeating vague and 
meaningless terms; we have been 
charged with inconsistencies, with 
failure to do more than talk about 
the distinctiveness of Christian edu- 


1 Educational Policies Commission, N. E. 
A., Moral and Spiritual Values in the Pub- 
lic Schools. Washington: N.E.A., 1951. 
PpiG; 7 
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cation; we are purportedly fostering 
undemocratic separatism in our 
Christian educational agencies. In 
order to refute these and similar ac- 
cusations, it behooves us as Christian 
educators to become thoroughly famil- 
iar with what we mean by Christian 
citizenship, with the means of edu- 
cating for Christian citizenship in all 
our educational agencies, and with 
techniques, such as Lutheran Educa- - 
tion Week, of showing the public the 
fruits of Christian education. It is 
our obligation to see that we not 
only tell the world that Christian 
education emphasizes loyalty to coun- 
try, obedience to law, and participa- 
tion in government, but also that we 
show this to be the case by means 
of the kind of citizens our educa- 
tional agencies produce. 

Education has accomplished re- 
markable feats in recent years. Ex- 
periences during the recent World 
War present evidence of the remark- 
able speed and thoroughness with 
which technological knowledge and 
information can be imparted. But 
the dissemination of facts is not edu- 
cation. That education is incomplete 
and dangerous which trains only the 
mind and not the heart. Clear-think- 
ing men are fearful of the possible 
effects of modern technical knowl- 
edge without attendant moral re- 
straint. Technical knowledge has ad- 
vanced tremendously, but modern 
education has been unable to im- 
prove the hearts of men. “Out of 
the heart,” says Jesus, “proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, forni- 
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cations, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies” (Matt. 15:19). Christian 
education seeks to assist in the crea- 
tion of a clean heart, of the renewal 
of a right spirit within the Christian, 
and thereby to make of him a God- 
fearing citizen. 

Does America need more God- 
fearing citizens? A glance through a 
single issue of perhaps the most 
widely read magazine in America 
will reveal a great deal about our 
America. In the June, 1958, issue of 
Reader's Digest we find an article 
which points out the widespread 
crime prevalent in America and a 
much-needed method of combating 
it. We read of television and its ad- 
verse effects upon children and 
adults. We are informed of the ex- 
tent of charity frauds and of a new 
gambling bonanza in the Caribbean. 
But more important than these and 
other prominent evils in America are 
the unseen evils which have crept 
insiduously upon so many Americans 
and which seem almost to have be- 
come an accepted part of the Amer- 
ican way of life. These evils are ap- 
parent in this same issue of Reader's 
Digest by the usual array of banter 
and jokes which make sport of sexual 
immorality and vulgarity. They can 
be seen in the tacit approval which 
so many Americans give to the “ex- 
pense account aristocrat” and other 
forms of dishonesty. We can observe 
these evils in the article which is in- 
tended to make one chuckle at the 
father who gains the “respect” of his 
ten-year-old son through a display of 
his ability to use profanity. We see 
them in an article on free trade 
which alludes to the fact that Amer- 


ica’s philanthropy” abroad is purely 
selfish. We see them in the story of 
a combat soldier who “wondered if 
it would be all right to pray.” If this 
presents a dreary picture, if the 
brighter side has been ignored, it is 
with a purpose — the history of civi- 
lization is replete with evidence that 
such weakening of the moral fiber 
of a nation weakens the nation. 
America needs more God-fearing cit- 
izens — citizens whose loyalty to 
country, whose obedience to law, 
whose participation in government 
are based not upon selfish interests, 
but upon love for God and fellow 
man which is a fruit of Christian 
faith, citizens whose righteousness 
will exalt the nation. 

“Good citizenship . . . is basically 
an attitude of heart and a way of life 
in those things that pertain to the 
welfare of human society.”? Good 
citizenship, then, implies obedience 
to the Moral Law: “Love the Lord, 
thy God ... and thy neighbor as 
thyself” (Matt. 22:37, 89). Obedience 
is the basic ingredient of good cit- 
izenship, and for the Christian this 
obedience is grounded in LOVE — 
love for God and fellow man, for 
“Love is the fulfilling of the law” 
(Rom. 13:10). 

There are two aspects of obedi- 
ence — obeying the letter of the law 
and obeying the spirit of the law. 


2 A.C. Stellhorn, “The Christian School 
and Good Citizenship,” Parish Education, 
Vol. 81 (June, 19538), p. 88. This article and 
other materials prepared for Lutheran Ed- 
ucation Week, 1958, present this matter in 
greater detail. See also “Discussion of Ob- 
jectives” (in Civics) in Wm. A. Kramer 
(ed.), General Course of Study for Lu- 
theran Schools. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1943. Pp. 161—64. 
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The first without the second is shal- 
low or empty. The former is the ex- 
ternal, superficial obedience. The 
other is the attitude of heart, the mo- 
tivating force behind the outward 
obedience. This motivating force 
must be the love for God and fellow 
man which is an outgrowth of faith, 
for “without faith it is impossible to 
please God” (Heb. 11:6). Jesus 
pointed out the importance of these 
underlying attitudes in the Sermon 
on the Mount with His well-known 
discourses which began: “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, .. . but 
I say unto you...” (Matt.5). He 
differentiated between the “righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees” and 
the righteousness which exalts a na- 
tion. It is our task as Christian edu- 
cators to foster in all our educational 
agencies those citizenship attitudes 
and skills grounded in the latter form 
of righteousness. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


The agency which is basic to all 
others in this citizenship training is 
the Christian home. It is here that 
every member of the family has his 
most intimate relationships with 
others and where children receive 
their earliest and most impressive 
training in habits and attitudes. If 
Christian influence is lacking here, 
the school and other agencies are 
greatly handicapped in their educa- 
tional function. 

But how train for Christian citizen- 
ship in the home? Again, as stated, 
good citizenship is a way of life, an 
attitude of the heart; it cannot be de- 
veloped over night. It is an out- 
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growth of years of training and guid- 
ance by word and example. 

Family worship, rightly practiced, 
is an indispensable part of training 
for Christian citizenship. Family de- 
votions, to be truly effective, must 
bring about family devotion, devotion 
to a life of serving God. It is not 
merely a matter of five minutes each 
day spent in reading the Bible. It is 
a matter of all acts and actions within 
the family being guided by the prin- 
ciples learned and discussed during 
the few minutes of organized daily — 
worship. Reading from the Bible will 
help little if throughout the day ac- 
tions of family members speak an- 
other language. Can children be ex- 
pected to learn obedience to the 
Fourth Commandment if Dad obeys 
traffic laws only when an officer is in 
sight, if there is displayed in the 
home a continued contempt for vari- 
ous public officials, or if there is little 
mutual love and respect between par- 
ents? Can children be taught to obey 
the Eighth Commandment if parents, 
in the privacy of their home, reg- 
ularly “rake over the coals” various 
friends and acquaintances? Can they 
learn to obey the Seventh Command- 
ment if parents chisel on the income 
tax, laugh when the grocer short- 
changes himself, raid supplies at the 
shop or office, pad the expense ac- 
count, make a “fast buck” wherever 
they can, and generally pride them- 
selves in being “shrewd operators”? 
Can children learn respect for God 
and His Word if parents send rather 
than take them to Sunday school, if 
they think nothing of “cussing,” and 
if prayers and worship are accorded 
the position of humdrum routine? 
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Can they learn diligence in work if 
parents strive constantly to get the 
greatest possible return for the least 
possible effort, if they feverishly tear 
off box tops and enter every contest 
in quest of the grand prize, if they 
purchase tickets in every raffle in the 
hope of getting something for noth- 
ing? These and similar actions speak 
much louder than words. 

To be effective, family devotions 
must be the inspirational part of a 
family life which is devoted to Chris- 
tian living. Here God’s Word is 
studied and discussed to lear the 
Christian’s relationship to God and 
his fellow man. Family devotions 
serve as the clearing house for family 
and individual problems. These are 
discussed in the light of relevant por- 
tions of Scripture, and solutions are 
sought which are in keeping with 
Christian standards of human rela- 
tions. With the development of basic 
Christian attitudes, relationships with- 
in and without the family are more 
apt to be in keeping with the true 
spirit of the Moral Law. 

In the Christian family parents en- 
deavor to train their children to be- 
havior which is consistent with Chris- 
tian faith and morals. Children are 
trained from early childhood to eval- 
uate their actions and the events 
round about them in the light of the 
Word of God. All members of the 
family have opportunity to practice 
the unselfish give-and-take which is 
so important in human relationships. 
On the basis of “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself” members of the Christian 
family develop skills in human rela- 
tions which are so necessary for life 
in the world. In addition, the Chris- 
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tian family, as pointed out in “The 
Christian Family — a Living Force in 
the Modern World,” not only pre- 
pares competent individual citizens 
for society, but itself as a unit serves 
as a wholesome influence in the com- 
munity. Thus the Christian family as 
an agency of Christian education 
helps produce citizens who are obe- 
dient to the Moral Law and who 
thereby also give support and alle- 
giance to the civil government of the 
nation. 
PART-TIME AGENCIES 


The part-time agencies of Christian 
education are valuable adjuncts to 
Christian home training. Because of 
time and other limitations the Sun- 
day school and other part-time agen- 
cies admittedly can accomplish only 
a bare minimum in the imparting of 
religious knowledge as well as in 
character training. However, these 
agencies endeavor to establish and 
strengthen the same values and atti- 
tudes which are basic to good citizen- 
ship, those grounded in the Chris- 
tian’s obedience to the Moral Law. 
These agencies augment and 
strengthen the Christian home, and 
they serve to draw members of the 
non-Christian home into the activ- 
ities of the Church and thus work 
toward the same Christian citizenship 
goals. 

The worship services of the church 
and the Bible classes similarly serve 
to augment the activities within the 
Christian home. The Bible class 


3 Richard R. Caemmerer, “The Christian 
Family, a Living Force in the Modern 
World” in The Christian Family in the 
Modern World. Lutheran Education Asso- 
ciation, Fifth Yearbook, 1948. Pp. 53—83. 
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lends itself well to the encourage- 
ment and development of Christian 
citizenship, for here members may 
discuss issues, express opinions, and 
formulate conclusions on the basis of 
God’s Word. Such action is partic- 
ularly necessary in times like the 
present, in which secularism and self- 
ish materialism are so widespread. 
The current Bible Study Advance 
program will serve not only for 
strengthening the church, but ulti- 
mately for strengthening the nation 
as well. 

A consideration of Christian cit- 
izenship must include at least men- 
tion of the various organizations 
within the church. In the voters’ as- 
sembly itself as well as in youth 
groups, men’s clubs, ladies’ aids, and 
the like, the church needs to beware 
constantly lest actions and methods 
be employed which are at variance 
with its acknowledged principles. 
The church has been accused, for 
example, of doing more to foster 
racial segregation than any other so- 
cial institution. It has been called 
materialistic and secularized by rea- 
son of the numerous sales, suppers, 
bazaars, and even open gambling 
which are employed to raise funds. 
Our Christian churches and their or- 
ganizations need to consider these 
charges carefully and strive to rid 
themselves of inconsistencies between 
their teachings and their actions. On 
the positive side, the church promotes 
Christian values and ideals and pro- 
vides opportunity for the develop- 
ment of good citizenship skills also 
by means of its countless charitable 
and social service agencies. This 
work without a doubt serves to 
strengthen the nation. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOL* 


Next to the Christian home the 
Christian school is no doubt the most 
effective means of training for Chris- 
tian citizenship. Here there is not 
only systematic training in specific 
citizenship courses as part of the cur- 
riculum, but the entire program of 
the school is concerned with training 
for citizenship. In every course in 
the curriculum as well as in co-cur- 
ricular activities, the basic objective 
is to train children in attitudes and 
values grounded in the Moral Law 
and to develop skills necessary for 
wholesome participation in society. 
The school uses vitalizing and stim- 
ulating methods and all resources at 
its disposal to give its pupils knowl- 
edge and understanding concerning 
the individual’s relationship to God 
and society. Through the study of 
sacred and secular history, geog- 
raphy, civics, and current events, pu- 
pils not only learn facts concerning 
their nation and the world, but they 
are trained to interpret actions and 
events in the light of God’s Word 
and the Christian citizen’s relation to 
society. 

The Christian school is organized 
in such a way as to train for the 
development of citizenship skills and 
to permit a maximum amount of 
practical experience in their use. 
Through experience in classroom 
groups, service club, committees, 
mock elections, and the like, pupils 


4 For more detailed consideration of 
Christian citizenship in the Christian school 
the reader is referred to the General Course 
of Study, loc. cit., A. C. Stellhorn, op. cit., 
and Paul T. Luebke, “Techniques in Train- 
ing for Christian Citizenship” Lutheran Ed- 
ucation. Vol. 88 (Feb, 1953), pp. 2783—83. 
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learn skills in interpersonal relations 
which are important ingredients of 
good citizenship. 

Through the study of child psy- 
chology, child growth and develop- 
ment, interpersonal relations, and the 
like, teachers become better equipped 
to promote the mental and spiritual 
health of their pupils. Recent re- 
search in citizenship education pre- 
sents evidence which indicates a posi- 
tive relationship between the emo- 
tional adjustment of the individual 
and the quality of his citizenship. 
In the Christian school, where the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is taught and 
applied, where the child learns that 
he has a loving Savior who offers 
complete forgiveness for all his 
wrongdoings, the conditions neces- 
sary for the improvement of mental 
health certainly are present. Mental 
and spiritual health of pupils are 
further fostered in the Christian 


5 Elmer F. Pflieger and Grace L. Weston. 
Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good Cit- 
izenship. Detroit: Wayne University Press, 
1953. 
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school because of the personal con- 
cern which the teacher holds for 
each and every child, each lost soul 
in need of a Savior. 

Finally, the Christian school teaches 
positive values and attitudes. “With- 
out faith it is impossible to please 
God” (Heb. 11:6). Through the work 
of the Holy Spirit the Christian can 
develop values and attitudes which 
enable him to keep the laws of God 
and the nation. 

Christian education is concerned 
with the development of attitudes, 
ideals, and values which are con- 
sistent with the Moral Law of God. 
Christian faith and regeneration of 
the heart by the Holy Ghost enable 
the Christian to translate these atti- 
tudes and values into concerted ac- 
tion, to approach in his interpersonal 
relations the ideal of the Golden 
Rule. “Righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion” (Prov. 14:34); Christian educa- 
tion facilitates the development of 
such righteousness. Indeed, “Chris- 
tin Education Builds a Strong Na- 
tion.” 


Wuart 1s A COLLEGE? 
President Eisenhower defines a college. In an address at the College of 
William and Mary, in Virginia, the President had this to say: 
What is an institution of higher learning? All of us have heard many 


definitions of colleges. We know they are not merely campuses, they are not 
merely the stones and mortars of the buildings, they are something deeper and 
more profound. 

And the particular definition that seems to mean the most to me is this: 
A college, a university, is a place where young minds are exposed to great 
minds. And the reason I like that definition is this: 

Every man, every woman who takes a position in the faculty as an instructor, 
professor, dean or president — he has not merely a job, and he cannot console 
himself that he is merely doing his work and earning a daily living. He must 
achieve, and attempt to strive to achieve, greatness in his dealings with our 

oung. 
} fe this, it seems to me, is the crux of the college of our time, because it is 
not enough that we can produce doctors who may prolong our lives, unless at 
the same time we produce social leaders who will tell us how we will handle 
the greater population that we thus have. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by THeEo. G. STELZER 


Note Reading via Short Cut 
TueEo. G. STELZER 


Notwithtstanding the defeatist cry 
that learning note reading by syllables 
has failed and should be postponed 
upward or indefinitely, we were so 
impressed this summer with an ex- 
perimental group which learned to 
read notes through the use of so-fa 
syllables that we offer here a proce- 
dure which should prove to be a real 
short cut. 

Prerequisites. No system works 
without interest and effort based on 
knowledge and understanding. We 
must assume confidence in the 
teacher and ability to learn in the 
child, then the following requirements 
should suffice: 

Teacher: Confidence and enthu- 
siasm (meaning _ stick-to-it-ive-ness 
and good-humored assurance of suc- 
cess ), good sense of pitch and rhythm, 
with ability to write the notes heard 
or imagined. 

Children: Late first-grade or sec- 
ond-grade reading readiness and abil- 
ity to sustain, move, and match a 
tone. 

Procedure: The procedure is given 
here for the songs which follow. It is 
suggested that the procedure be thor- 
oughly understood by the teacher be- 
fore the songs are learned. The steps 
are given for convenience and saving 
of time: 
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STEP ONE: The mastery of the so-fa 
syllables: 

1. Teacher sings syllables of Song 
Number I, in any key, first as a whole 
in precise rhythm, then in short 
phrases within the memory span of 
the children. 

2. Children sing phrase presented 
by teacher. (If inaccuracies occur, re- 
duce the length of phrase until pre- 
cise imitation results.) Continue this 
procedure until entire song is mas- 
tered. 

3. Teacher varies rhythm of Song 
Number I, using same syllables. 

4. Children imitate varied rhythms. 

5. Children discover (create) new 
rhythmic patterns for this song, using 
same syllables. 


STEP TWO: Extension to the point 
of overlearning: 
Apply procedures under Step One 
to Song Number II. 
STEP THREE: Solmization of aural- 
ized tunes: 
1. Teacher sings syllables to other 
known songs. 
2. Children guess which song was 
sung. 
3. Child sings syllables to known 
song. 
4. Children guess which song was 
sung. 
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5. Child makes up tune in syllables. 
6. Children repeat if the syllables 
were correctly called. 


STEP FOUR: The syllable-to-note 
process: 

1. Teacher writes notes of Song 
Number I on blackboard while he 
sings the syllables. 

2. Children respond with singing 
syllables as teacher points to notes on 
board. 

3. Children write notes to Song 
Number I in this key. 

4. Teacher writes the notes of this 
song in another key, and another, 
while children respond until they see 
the do-mi-so relationship with “do” 
on either line or space. 

5. Discover rules for finding “do”: 
Right-hand flat is “fa”; right-hand 
sharp is “ti”; otherwise “c” in third 
space. 

6. Children write known songs in 
notes on staff: 

a) establish “do” in mind; 

b) establish “do” on staff; 

c) write, keeping “do-mi-so” in 

mind as guides. 


STEP FIVE: Children read from 
book: 

A Childs Garden of Song, Theo. G. 
Stelzer, Concordia Publishing 
House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 

The following order of keys is sug- 
gested, pages in order given: 

E>: 35, 49, 57, 44, 27, 67, 22, 69, 53, 
10, 32, 50, 68, 70, 75, 39 (E: 40, 
61). 

F: 59, 51, 36, 25, 73, 30, 34, 54, 5, 
56, 64, 74. 

G: 12, 48, 37, 60, 20, 3, 24, 45, 26, 66 
(G>: 38). 


Ab: 31, 33, 23, 28, 63 (A: 18, 29, 48, 
52, 71). 

Bb: 14, 18, 76, 17, 16, 62, 7. 
D: 19, 21. 
C: 55. 

Additional materials may be taken 
from Lutheran Hymnal and other 
series. Develop ability to tap on quar- 


ter note and continue reading slowly 
but in rhythm. 


STEP SIX: Introducing chromatic in- 
tervals (8d and 4th grades or 
sooner if readiness has been de- 
veloped ) : 

Present Song Number III, using 
procedure given under STEP ONE. 


STEP SEVEN: The complete chro- 
matic scale: 
Present song Number IV, using pro- 
cedure given under STEP ONE. 


STEP EIGHT:. Children read from 
book (see STEP FIVE): 
Pages 9, 47, 58, 72, 46, 41, 8, 15, 

4, 6, 42. 

For further development into fluent 
reading use the following: 

1. Lutheran Hymnal, Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis 18, Mo. 

2. New Music Reader, Schumacher- 
Grundmann, C. P. H., St. Louis. 

3. Stelzer Sacred Songs Series, Books 
I, II, and III. Theo. G. Stelzer, 
Seward, Nebr. 

4, Any standard secular music series. 
Conclusion: The procedure is as 

simple as it is definite. Your persist- 
ence and optimism will give many 
children many years of musical enjoy- 
ment. Drop us a card when you suc- 
ceed. Here are the four songs. (Do 
means lower “d”; Do is upper “do”; 
etc. The first time values are give in 
notes. ) 
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SONG NUMBER I: 


dd &@e o 
Al: Do mi || so mi || do mi re do || re 
dd dd ddd eo oo 
A2: Do mi || so mi || re fa mi re || do 
©dee gd @ ° 
B!: Do ti la ti || do so || fa. mi re do || re 
dd dd dddda 
A2: Do mi || so mi || re‘fa mi re || do 
SONG NUMBER II: | 
d de ddd ee oa oO 
A!: Do so do re || mi do mi fa || so mi so la || so 
ddd @ceded dda ° 
A?; Do so do re || mi do mi fa || so la ti so || do 
©ddd de de edged o 
B!: Do ti la so || fa mi re do || re mi fa so || mi 
é ea @e deeded oo 
C: Do re mi fa || so la ti do || so mi re mi || do 
SONG NUMBER III: 
@cddd ddd dddd ddd 
1 Do ti do re || mi ri mi || so fi so mi || re di re 
eedcd @écd edd ed oo 
A?: Do ti do re || mi ri mi fa || so fa mi re || do 
@eedd ddde oo 
B!: Do ti do la || so fi so mi || re di re ri || mi 
@ded e ° 
A?; Do ti do re || mi ri mi fa || so fa mi re |} do 
SONG NUMBER IV: 
eo cede dddd dad 
1; Do do ti te || la le so se || fa mi me re || ra do so 
a m=) 
A*?; Do ¢ ti te || la le so se || 4 < 2 é || ¢ dd 
@ ded ddd deed dd 
B!: Do di re ri || mi fa fi so || si la li ¢ || do so 
ed @ a. dod @ddd doa d 
A*?: Do do ti te || la le so se || fa mi me re |] ra do do 
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Music Reviews 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


RECITAL AND SERVICE PIECES for the 
Organ from the Sonatas of Joseph 
Rheinberger. Selected, Edited, and 
Registered by T. Tertius Noble. Vol- 
ume Two, No. 8750. $3.00. 


These ten pieces merit the same attention 
as the previous twelve in Volume One. 
Written at a time when music was intended 
to sound well, they form a welcome gen- 
eral repertoire for fluent readers. 


CHANGES ON THREE HYMN TUNES. 
By Bennett Andrews. No. 8743. $1.00. 


This is an organ suite consisting of 
I. Flourish on “Come, Thou Almighty King”; 


Christ”; III. Toccata on Nicea. It will be 
up to the serious organist to hold the flashy 
brilliance of I and III within the bounds of 
worshipful praise. 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jef- 
ferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


OH, BLEST THE HOUSE, WHATE’ER 
BEFALL. Wedding Duet (or solo) 
for Medium Voices. By Henry Mark- 
worth. 50 cents. 


This familiar text has been ingeniously 
set to be used as a duet or solo, each voice 
having a singable melodic line. The range 
lies within the limits of the treble staff. 
This is a welcome contribution to wedding 


II. Meditation on “More Love to Thee, O 


music. 


SENTENCES SELECTED FROM EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES 


“First, it must be admitted that the intellectual human resources of any 
nation are finite.” 

“Observations seemed to indicate that most of the participants were made 
aware that their own feeling and attitudes were very important factors in all 
their problems; that the behavior problems of pupil or teacher, that parent- 
teacher relations, were very often based upon their own conditioning expe- 
riences which prejudiced them in favor of or in opposition to situations which 
arose. 

“Intellectually gifted youth are characterized by the same anatomical, 
physiological, and psychological variations which obtain in any population.” 

“The responsibility that emerges is to endeaver to search for methods, first, 
to overcome that parochialism that the teaching of certain subjects has cul- 
tivated, and, second, how to impress on the minds of the young the idea that 
the recognition that other nations have something of worth to contribute is 
not in any way incompatible with loyalty to their own nation, nor is such loyalty 
incompatible with the realization that we are entering more decisively into a 
world that can continue to exist only by co-operation and acceptance of the 
fact of the interdependence of nations.” 

— Whew! 


Grew Lixe Topsy. — America has gotten along thus far with a kind of 
blind and merely organic expansion. Increasing population, newly discovered 
resources, and new processes of manufacturing have submerged rather than 
solved the problems of the past. You just grew. Your schools during that period 
were concerned with providing entrepreneurs and technicians. Now America 
faces the problems that cannot be solved by further expansion. Progress now 
is dependent upon better internal co-ordination. From now on your schools 
will have to be more concerned with studying social organization and social 
progress. The center of emphasis in American life is shifting from the conquest 
of new areas to the better integration and co-ordination of what you already 
have. The social sciences will, therefore, have to be the center of your curric- 
ulum. — Dr. Cxarx, former Director of the Institute of Education in England. 


T.G.S. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


New Officers. — The following officers 
and members of the Executive Board of the 
Lutheran Education Association for the next 
triennium were installed at the Annual Con- 
vention at River Forest in August. The 
installation was conducted by the Rev. Paul 
Roeder. 


President: Martin Duensing, instructor in 
Social Sciences at Luther High School 
North, Chicago. 


Vice-president: Arthur Christian, principal 
of St. John’s Lutheran School, Elgin, Ill. 


Secretary: Elmer Arnst, principal of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran School, Melrose Park, Ill. 


Financial Secretary: Walter Vahl, pro- 
fessor of Social Sciences at Concordia, River 
Forest. 


Treasurer: Armin Meyermann, principal 
of Immanuel Lutheran School, Des Plaines, 
Il. 


Pastors: 
Harry Huxhold, pastor of Good Shepherd 
Lutheran Church, Palos, Il. 
Paul Roeder, pastor of Bethany Lutheran 
Church, Chicago. 
Richard Stuckmeyer, pastor of Christ Lu- 
theran Church, Chicago. 

Teachers: 
Gertrude Doederlein, teacher at the Lu- 
theran School of St. Luke, Chicago. 
Ernst Wunderlich, principal of Zion Lu- 
theran School, Matteson, IIl. 
Walter Hartkopf, principal of the Lu- 
theran School of St. Luke, Chicago. 


Lay people: 
Erwin Kurth, member of First St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Chicago. 
Arthur Streit, member at Our Savior, Lu- 
theran Church, Norwood Park, IIl. 
Lydia Robbert, instructor at Luther High 
School North, Chicago, Ill. 


Membership. — The financial secretary’s 
last report showed 1,259 members in the 
Lutheran Education Association. Also about 
150 parent-teacher groups had submitted 
contributions for P.T.L. membership by 
convention time in August. The growth of 
the L.E.A. certainly is encouraging, but 
we are far from nearing the potentiality. 
With a larger membership we could ac- 
complish still more for the advancement of 
Christian education. 

During the month of September most of 
us take stock of our aims and goals for 
another year. It is also in this month when 
most of us go to work with renewed effort. 

How about every L. E. A. member’s also 
setting new goals to help further the cause 
of Christian education through the Lu- 
theran Education Association? Talk about 
L.E.A to fellow teachers, pastors, and 
laymen. Encourage those who are not yet 
members to join this organization. Let us 
come closer to our potentiality — about 
3,500 teachers, 4,000 pastors, and many 
more laymen. 

“A hundred thousand men coming one 
after another could not move a ton weight, 
but the united strength of 50 could trans- 
port it with ease.” — GErorcE WASHINGTON. 


LEARNING THROUGH Practice. — Modern educational theory tells us that 
we do not learn what we do not practice. If we would learn democracy, we 
must then practice it. Possibly one reason for the disappointments of democ- 
racy is that we have never really tried it. Clearly if the world is to be 
democratic, our people must learn it, and education of some sort must teach 
it, somewhere, somehow. One way is for the school to teach it, and this 
means that the school must practice it. — William Heard Kilpatrick in Educa- 
tion for a Changing Civilization, p.75. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 
Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 
The prices listed are the current list prices. 

Contributors: John F. Choitz, Herbert H. Gross, Theo. Kuehnert. 


BOOKS 


CuurcHu History 


ZION ON THE MISSISSIPPI. The Settlement of the Saxon Lutherans in Missouri, 1889 
to 1841. By Walter O. Forster, Ph. D. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1953. 
xiv and 606 pages. $4.00, net. 


Almost every generation since 1838 has produced historians in The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod who have investigated and written about the trials and travels of the Saxon 
Fathers. Subsequently they have also treated the beginnings of the Missouri Synod. 

Two such books have appeared within the last six years. In 1947 Dr. Carl S. Mun- 
dinger brought out Government in the Missouri Synod. In this book he points out how 
the Missouri Synod was built, its historical beginnings, and how subsequent events con- 
tributed to make it strong. He says, “The wave of immigrants from Germany pouring into 
the United States, the steady stream of well-trained and well-disciplined ministers and 
teachers of Christian day schools pouring forth from the Synod’s own educational institu- 
tions, a well-nurtured and highly promoted system of Christian elementary education, a 
policy towards the language and culture of the immigrants that made for group solidarity, 
an exceedingly high type of leadership, particularly during the formative years of Synod, 
long tenure of office of influential men, persistent interest in the social and economic 
well-being of the immigrants, and heavy emphasis on the teaching activity of the pastors — 
these were some of the factors which contributed to the rapid growth and unusual solidarity 
of the Missouri Synod.” * 

If factors like these made the Missouri Syncd strong, then we need to trace their roots 
back to the Saxon Immigration. Dr. Walter Forster has done this in admirable fashion 
in his book Zion on the Mississippi. 

Dr. Forster reveals his careful training in historical research under the able Professor 
Ralph P. Bieber of Washington University, a stickler for accuracy and detailed historical 
documentation. Only a few pages (about 20) in the main body of this book are free of 
footnotes containing numerous historical sources. 

The book is not stuffy. The story of 700 Saxons joining a Gesellschaft or society, 
chartering five ships, and sailing for New Orleans with Missouri as their ultimate destination 
is extremely well told. The origin of the movement is well traced. The significant moves 
made by the main characters in Saxony, on the high seas, and in the new world is sufficiently 
described so that a clear picture develops. 

Dr. Forster points out sociological and economic factors encountered by the immigrants 
in the new world. He intimately describes life in St. Louis, the boom town. He traces 
the kind treatment shown by the Episcopalians in lending Christ Church as a place of 
worship. He shows the amount of building that went on and how the artisans and 


* Carl S. Mundinger. Government in the Missouri Synod. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1947, Pp. 216, 217. 
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craftsmen in the immigrant group were needed in this new land. He shows how the group 
reacted toward the freedom of the press and the attacks which came from the anticlerical 
German group of St. Louis in their German-language publications. 

Contradictory statements are sifted out and carefully weighed in favor of a studied 
interpretation. Suppressed material pertinent to understanding the immigration is uncovered 
and reported. 

A remarkable attempt at practicing the scholarly historian’s art in an area that might 
be emotionally too close to the author (He is the son of a clergyman, and he has received 
his theological training at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo.) has been well executed. 
Restraint is shown in the evaluation of group action which occurred in the various con- 
troversies. 

This is no one-sided praising or blaming of Stephan, C. F. W. Walther, Marbach, and 
others. It is a well-documented, fair, honest, historian’s approach to the Saxon Immigration 
and its many problems. The author should be highly commended for doing such a 
thorough job. Every professional worker in the Church should have this definitive work in 
his book shelves if for no other reason than to see for himself that “man proposes, but 
God disposes.” J. F.G. 


EDUCATION 


SEX IN CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. By Alfred Schmieding. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1953. 158 pages. $1.85. 


For a decade or more sex education has been a much-discussed topic. Educators, social 
workers, and psychologists have given it much emphasis, because they considered guidance 
and understanding in matters of sex a crying social need. The scores of books published 
on the subject and the numerous articles in educational journals and popular magazines 
discussing the problem testify to the importance and prominence to which sex education 
has been raised in our modern culture. 

Here is not just another book to be added to long lists of monographs discussing sex 
instruction. It is different from the usual treatment of the subject from three significant 
points of view: it gives a survey of the wide area which sex education covers; it makes 
guidance the joint responsibility of home, school, and church; and it weaves into the 
discussion the pertinent basic Biblical principles and the resulting Christian viewpoints. 

The author proceeds from the premise that sex education is restricted to giving in- 
formation about propagation of the human race, but points out that it is much wider in 
scope. The biological aspect is but one phase of it. Social attitudes and conditionings, 
mental sets, and religious understandings and points of view dare not be ignored if 
guidance in matters of sex to be effective. Furthermore, the various age levels, from 
infancy to adulthood, are distinct areas which require insight and understanding on the 
part of counselors for intelligent approach to problems and their effective solution. 

The author’s scholarship is reflected by wide reading in the field to which his extensive 
annotated bibliography and frequent references to sources testify. His wide experience in 
clinical work supplies a scientific basis which does not characterize all monographs and 
articles published in the field. His discussion is frank, yet dignified; and his suggestions 
for possible solutions are not presented in the form of dogmatic assumptions. 

The book does not pretend to be an exhaustive treatment of sex education. A single 
phase of it, such as the needs of the preschool child, or the problems of the teen-agers, 
would require volumes for adequate coverage. The purpose of the author is to make a 
survey of the wide area involved, to point out specific problems, and to indicate approaches 
toward their solution by frequent references to his appended bibliography. The book is 
to serve as a guide to parents, teachers, and counselors with special emphasis on the 
responsibilities and opportunities of the Christian parent, the Christian teacher, and the 
Christian counselor. And in that direction and from that point of view the book supplies 
a felt need. The author is to be commended for his contribution. Take 
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RECENT ARTICLES 


“PERSONALITY UNDER PRESSURE.” By Buell G. Gallagher. Child Study, Summer, 
1958. Pages 9—18. 


Man has been subjected to a number of pressures — World War I, the Great Depression, 
World War II, the atomic bomb. These pressures and others have resulted in fears and 
frustrations. To lessen these fears and frustrations, the author states that “we must rely 
more on understanding and less on recrimination,” that “we use our knowledge of human 
personality as a means of correcting the dimensions of fear.” 

Two principles serve as the basis of his subsequent discussion: (1) “every individual 
is rooted in a social ground,” (2) “frustration breeds aggression.” Any disturbance of the 
social ground will upset an individual who lacks understanding and faith. The author makes 


an appeal for integrity, serenity, and historical perspective as the medicine for fear and 
frustration. 


“OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES.” By Roy W. Hatch. Social Education, April, 1953. 
Pages 150—152. 


The essence of this article is curricular philosophy. The author of this article uses as 
a springboard a statement made at one time by the great scientist Professor Millikan: 
“Mankind’s fundamental beliefs about the universe and his place in it must in the end 
motivate all his activities and all his conduct.” 

The author then expresses the point of view that there are “three schools of thought 
among our educational leaders in regard to ‘the universe and our place in it.’ The advocates 
of the more progressive of these schools make the assumption that a vitally new and 
different social order is demanded for a new age.” 

. Turning from the left to the right wing, the conservative “school feels that its job is 
to teach the established order, the status quo. They conserve what their leaders in political 
and social action have already determined to be the course the people should follow.” 

“There is another school, however, that takes a middle ground between the conservative 
and the radical... . This school takes its position in the present, looking back, to be sure, 
to a past that has taught it many a wise lesson, but also looking forward to a future 
which, although uncertain and indefinite, is full of promise and confusion, of anxiety 
and hope.” 

The author claims adherence to the third school and develops his argumentation 
accordingly. 


“PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION AS A DIRECTIVE.” By F. L. Shoemaker. School and 
Society, June 27, 1953. Pages 401—405. 


This is an urgent appeal for an educational philosophy which can make a significant 
contribution to democracy. The author feels that educators should adopt and practice the 
following basic principles. 

1. “They should cease compartmentalizing various schools of thought and classifying 

themselves and others. 

2. “They must be able to distinguish between the enduring and the fleeting, the con- 

stant and the changeable. 

8. “They must realize that the will of society is not necessarily the will of God and 

that if they are to act intelligently and in a manner beneficial to society, they must 
at times depart from accepted mores and teachings. 


aN 


. “They should so teach that their pupils learn to discover, to invent, and create. 


5. “They should learn to formulate and apply a working compromise between freedom 
and control.” 
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“CORRECT THY SON, AND HE SHALL GIVE THEE REST.” By Martin P. Simon. 
The Christian Parent, July-August, 1953. Pages 10, 11. 


This article brings to mind a statement made by the eminent educator Bagley. It was 
his contention that if you want freedom, you must have discipline. He at times com- 
mented on the freedom a citizen could enjoy with the Canadian Royal Mounted Police 
close at hand. 

In this article, Dr. Martin P. Simon aptly and simply elaborates on a similar truth, 
“Correct thy son, and he shall give thee rest.” 

He concludes his article with the following summary: “Obedient children are much 
easier to rear and to train than self-willed children. It is much easier to live with obedient 
children than with disobedient. Life will be much easier for the children who have learned 
self-control and consideration. Besides — God wants it so. Your early care and persistence 
bear rich fruit, and soon.” Although the article was primarily prepared for parents, it is 
a good refresher for teachers. 


“THE HEART OF THE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROGRAM.” By D. W. Roberts, 
M.D. The Catholic School Journal, June, 1953. Pages 175—177. 


To whet your appetites for materials of this nature, read the following quotes: 

“The explanation of juvenile behavior is found not in the adolescent years, nor even 
in the school years, but in the pre-school basic behavior patterns formed in the home.” 

“The basic problem is early training for parenthood, beginning in their own high 
school days. They must not only understand the child and techniques for his training, 
but they must be fully aware of the unfortunate moral and spiritual climate of contem- 
porary life.” 

“There is abundant evidence of highly successful constructive personalities who have 
overcome the handicaps of faulty pre-school backgrounds. It is wiser, however, to begin 
constructively than to try to remedy mistakes of pre-school training.” 

“In our civilization spiritual and emotional maturity lag far behind physical and mental 

owth.” 
= “The serious deficiency in the home reflects the prevalent materialistic philosophy and 
a lack of knowledge of the child and techniques for training him.” 

“Society has not failed the child: it has tragically failed his parents in allowing them 
to be married without a ghost of an idea about the most precious responsibility and 
obligation which is likely soon to be theirs.” 

“The starting point in answer to the problems of so-called juvenile delinquency is in 
a crusade for spiritual and moral ideals, which will restore human dignity to its rightful 
place in the order of life and give young parents a sense of dedication to their critical 
responsibility.” 

“Those who have no respect for authority outside themselves seldom, if ever, develop 
authority over themselves.” 

“Young parents fortified with knowledge of their tremendous responsibility and the 
simple basic principles of meeting it in the care of their pre-school children will make 
a contribution to human happiness and welfare, unmatched by any other device society 
can contrive.” H. G. 


Our Contributors 


Tueo. G. STteLzer, professor of Music and Education, Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. 


ELFRIEDA MILLER, critic teacher, Grace Lutheran School, River Forest, Ill. 
ARTHUR L, MituEr, Executive Secretary, Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pau. T. Lursxg, principal of Mount Calvary Lutheran School, Detroit, Mich. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, IL. 


Summer Program. — The corridors at 
River Forest became a little more worn 
through use this summer. After most of the 
students left the campus at the close of the 
school year on June 5, a new group of 476 
people (some young, some more mature) 
stepped in and formed a new student body. 
Of these, 202 attended the two weeks of 
workshops, June 15 to 26. Miss Elfrieda 
Miller, supervising teacher of the Training 
School, conducted a Workshop in Arts and 
Crafts, and 92 students were in this group. 
Mr. Arthur Schoech, principal of Zoar Lu- 
theran School, Elmwood Park, IIl., assisted. 
A kindergarten Curriculum Workshop, di- 
rected by Miss Morella Mensing of the 
Campus Training School, had an enrollment 
of 57 students. Dr. John Choitz of the 
faculty and Mr. Walter Hartkopf, principal 
and youth director of St. Luke’s, Chicago, 
were the leaders of the Youth Leadership 
Workshop with 58 participants. At the close 
of the workshops some students left, and 
more came in, and 872 were enrolled for the 
five-week session, June 29 to July 31. Thirty- 
three courses besides a_ student-teaching 
and field-work program were offered. The 
summer school graduation was held on 
July 30, with a total of 47 graduates, 32 
receiving the Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion degree and 15 the three-year teacher- 
training diploma. Dr. O. A. Geiseman, pastor 
of Grace Lutheran Church of River Forest, 
was the graduation speaker. 

On June 6 the plenary staff of LurHeran 
EDUCATION met on the campus, and a tes- 
timonial dinner was given for Prof. Theodore 
Kuehnert by Mr. O. A. Dorn, manager of 
Concordia Publishing House. The staff and 
River Forest faculty honored Professor 


Kuehnert for his long term of editorship, 
which post will now be held by Dr. Herbert 
Gross. Professor Kuehnert will continue to 
serve as assistant editor. 

On July 19 the corridors were as busy 
as State and Madison Sts. in Chicago as 
2,500 Walther Leaguers came to the campus 
for the opening program of their 60th An- 
niversary Convention. As they arrived on 
the campus, the students conducted them 
on tours of the buildings, and they then 
saw the new C.T.C. movie, “Go and 
Teach.” After a box-lunch supper, the 
Leaguers assembled in the front quadrangle 
for the evening’s program. The U.S. Fifth 
Army Band presented a concert, which was 
followed by a memorial service for the 
soldiers who died in the Korean War. A 
pageant, “The Walther League Story,” fol- 
lowed, and the program concluded with an 
installation service for the Rev. Elmer N. 
Witt as Executive Secretary of the Walther 
League. 

During the week of July 27 to August 2 
around 50 representatives attended the Bible 
Institute Leaders’ Workshop under the di- 
rection of the Rev. Oscar E. Feucht, who 
is in charge of Synod’s Adult Education 
Program. 

After the close of the summer session and 
the Bible Workshop, another group entered 
the college buildings for the Educational 
Conference, sponsored by the Synodical 
Board for Parish Education under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Arthur L. Miller, Executive 
Secretary. 

The last scheduled summer activity on 
the campus was the Eleventh Annual Lu- 
theran Education Convention. 


The corridors will now be quiet until the 
opening of the 1953—1954 school year. 
The orientation program will begin Septem- 
ber 20, and the opening service is scheduled 
for Sepetmber 24, 10 A.M., at Grace Lu- 
theran Church. The anticipated fall en- 
rollment is between 660 and 675. 
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California Workshop. — From August 10 
to 21 an Arts and Crafts Workshop, re- 
peatedly conducted at River Forest, was 
given to the teachers of Southern California 
at Orange. The instructors were Misses E]- 
frieda Miller and Morella Mensing of the 
River Forest Training School. Prof. W. O. 
Kraeft served as dean. 

Staff Changes. — We bade farewell and 
wished God’s blessings to the following 
members of the staff who concluded their 
service at River Forest; Ted Beck, who will 
teach at Concordia Teachers College at 
Seward; Norbert Engebrecht, who will take 
up duties at Milwaukee Lutheran High 
School; A. Kurt Grams, who will return to 
Lutheran High School North, Chicago; 
Evelyn Heidtke, who will re-enter the nurs- 
ing profession; Robert Schroeter, who will 
devote his full time to the parish ministry; 
and Evelyn Kressman of the Training 
School, who will be married to Teacher Jack 
Gehm. Since a few replacements are still 
in process at present, a report on new staff 
members will be given in the next issue. 

Construction Projects.— The new wing 
to the Women’s Dormitory is nearing com- 
pletion. This new facility will accommodate 
120 women students and will enable more 
women teachers to be trained. 

Another construction project being com- 
pleted this summer is the remodeling of the 
kitchen facilities to provide cafeteria service. 
On account of the increased enrollment it 
has become more difficult to serve family 
style. Around 2,000 meals will be served 
daily next school year. 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Planned Expansion. — Synod at Houston 
approved an appropriation of $295,000 for 
a new physical education building. Local 
funds which have been collected previously 
by Lutheran congregations in Nebraska 
amounting to $40,000 will also be used for 
this building. 

An expanded student body also calls for 
more practice-teaching facilities. Permission 
to assist St. John’s Lutheran School in 
Seward with its expansion program up to 


[September 


$60,000 was approved. St. John’s is Con- 
cordia’s training school. 

Summer School. — Twenty States were 
represented on the campus during Con- 
cordia’s 10-week summer session, which in- 
cluded two workshops, a Church Music 
Workshop and on Elementary School Cur- 
riculum Workshop. The 217 students en- 
rolled set a new summer record for the 
school. 

History of the School.—A history of 
Concordia Teachers College of Seward has 
been written by the Rev. Martin P. Simon, 
editor of the Christian Education Company 
of Highland, Ill. The history covers the 
first 58 years of the institution’s work. It is 
carefully documented and written in an 
interesting style. 

The Rev. Martin Simon wrote the history 
as a special project in connection with his 
Doctor of Education degree program. He 
spent several days on the campus, inter- 
viewing faculty members and students and 
collecting records for study and review in 
the initial stages of his work. 

Farewell to President.— A farewell by 
the faculty of Concordia Teachers College 
and Concordia High School for Doctor and 
Mrs. Alfred O. Fuerbringer brought instruc- 
tors and their wives together in Brommer 
Hall for a smorgasbord supper. Dr. L. G. 
Bickel served as master of ceremonies for 
the program, which took place on July 9. 
About sixty attended the farewell. 

New Instructors. — Two new instructors 
have joined the Concordia Teachers College 
faculty this fall. Dr. Paul Zimmermann of 
Mankato, Minn., will teach religion and 
physical science, and Mr. Theodore Beck of 
River Forest, Ill., has accepted the position 
as instructor in music theory and organ. 

Dr. Paul Zimmermann, who received his 
B. A. and B. D. degrees at Concordia Sem- 
inary in St. Louis and his M. A. and Ph. D. 
degrees at the University of Illinois, pre- 
viously assisted in teaching at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and held a professorship in 
Bethany Lutheran College in Mankato be- 
fore coming to Concordia. 

Mr. Beck, a 1950 graduate of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., received 
his Master of Music degree in 1952 at 
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Northwestern University in Evanston, II. 
He is a member of the Pi Kappa Lambda, 
National Honorary Music Fraternity. 
Mr. Beck previously was an instructor at 
Concordia Teachers College and church or- 
ganist and choir director at Christ Church, 
Chicago. 

ConcorpiA COLLEGE 

Fort WaAyNE, IND. 


The total Freshman College enrollment 
(ministerial and teacher-training students ) 
is approximately 100. 

Prof. Elmer Foelber, for 25 years teacher 
of English and humanities, has assumed 
responsibilities as head of the Editorial De- 
partment of Concordia Publishing House. 
His work has been redistributed among the 
present faculty. Such redistribution is pos- 
sible inasmuch as there will be no junior 
high school class this year (Next year there 
will be no senior high school class). 

On August 15 the Rev. Walter Sohn, dean 
of students at Concordia, married Miss Joan 
Werger of Appleton, Wis. Pastor Sohn will 
again serve as dean of students and continue 
to teach religion. Mrs. Sohn will join the 
faculty and conduct classes in the Women’s 
Athletic Department. 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


On July 21 Rev. Walter W. Stuenkel of 
St. Joseph, Mich., was called to succeed the 
late Dr. Leroy C. Rincker as president of 
Concordia College. 

Opening exercises for the new school year 
will be held in the college gymnasium on 
September 6 with a divine service beginning 
at 3:30 P.M. 

Prof. J. Henry Gienapp, acting president, 
reports that the summer enrollment figure is 
very encouraging and that the number of 
September admissions will probably equal 
that of recent years. High school freshmen 
again constitute by far the largest percent- 
age in the entire number of applicants. 

Construction of the second wing of Pritz- 
laff Hall is progressing according to sched- 
ule. This final unit is the major section of 
the L-shaped dormitory. Work has been 
begun on the addition to the refectory to 
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provide more adequate housing for the 
school’s kitchen and maintenance personnel. 

Mr. Thomas Armour and Mr. Robert 
Scharlemann, students of Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis, will serve as student as- 
sistants on the faculty in the high school 
department. Mr. Armour will teach history 
and German, and will be housemaster in 
Wunder Dormitory. Mr. Scharlemann will 
teach English and mathematics, and will 
be proctor in Pritzlaff Hall. 

The new chairman of the college board 
of control is Rev. Herbert W. Baxmann, 
First Vice-President of the South Wisconsin 
District. He will serve during the unexpired 
term of former President Arthur H. Oswald, 
who was elected to Synod’s Board of Direc- 
tors at the recent synodical convention in 
Houston, Tex. 


ConcorpiA CoLLece, St. PAuL, MINN. 


Teaching Staff.— With the opening of 
the new school year a Latvian refugee will 
be teaching World History. Some of his 
lectures will be based on personal observa- 
tion. He is Dr. Karlis O. Bilzens, a graduate 
of Riga University, an ordained pastor, 
added to the staff on a temporary basis 
while he is preparing for a colloquy to be 
admitted to our Synod. Mrs. Bilzens is dis- 
tinguished in her own right. Besides being 
a pastor’s wife and a mother, she received 
her M.D. degree from the University of 
Minnesota last year and intends to specialize. 
Mrs. Paul Molnau, who taught music at 
St. John’s College at Winfield for a number 
of years, has transferred to our staff here 
at Concordia and begins her new duties in 
September. At the time of this writing, 
Prof. Wm. Dobberfuhl is recovering from 
serious abdominal surgery. His classes will 
be taught for the first quarter by Missionary 
John Naumann, on furlough from India, and 
Mr. Martin L. Mack of Pilgrim Lutheran 
Church. 

Dormitory Remodeled. — The remodeled 
Old Main Dormitory is to be ready for 
occupancy by women teacher-training stu- 
dents by the time classes convene. Synod 
is spending $60,000 on this remodeling 
program. The remodeled building will pro- 
vide dormitory space for 88 women. 
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Sr. Paut’s COLLEGE 
Concorpia, Mo. 


At this writing it seems that St. Paul’s 
College for the first time in many years 
will begin the new academic year without 
any changes in teaching personnel. 

Members of the teaching staff have been 
attending school during the summer at 
Washington University in St. Louis, Mich- 
igan University, St. Louis Institute of Music, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Missouri 
University, and various institutes and work- 
shops. They have been lecturing at youth 
camps, preaching, and speaking at various 
other occasions. 

According to present indications, St. Paul’s 
will begin with at least the same-size en- 
rollment as the previous year. 

Unusual progress has been made on con- 
struction of the new men’s dormitory. Con- 
struction is now more than a month ahead 
of the schedule set by the Patti Construction 
Company of Kansas City. A campus lighting 
system, a gift of the St. Paul’s College Asso- 
ciation, was installed during the summer. 
A new main entrance to the campus was 
opened at the corner of Third and Main 
Streets. 

Concorpia COLLEGE 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


Dr. Thomas Coates and Professor Karl W. 
Keller attended the convention at Houston, 
Tex. 

Dr. Thomas Coates served as supply pas- 
tor at the Lutheran Church of the Good 
Shepherd in Mexico City this past summer. 

Mr. Walter Keller conducted a Church 
Music Clinic, and Prof. Walter G. Boss 
directed a course of “Worship in the Lu- 
theran Heritage” as the Pastors’ Workshop 
scheduled for August 18 to 21 at our college. 

The L. W. M.L. had a reception on the 
college campus on the evening of July 28 
in connection with its Fifth Biennial Con- 
vention held here in Portland. 


GRADUATES OF TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGES 


The following lists show the assignments 
of the 1952—58 graduates of our teachers’ 
colleges, The lists include the midyear can- 
didates, such as completed their course at 
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the end of the semester or quarter or sum- 
mer session. Also included are teachers-in- 
service who graduated during the summer 
session. 


RIVER FOREST 
BACHELOR'S DEGREE 


Men 


Ackmann, James — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Armbrecht, Louis — Rochester, Michigan. 
Augustin, Ivan — Long Prairie, Minnesota (S) 
Bathje, Arthur — Lansing Illinois _ 
Beccue, Otto G.— Tinley Park, Illinois (S) * 
Behrendt, Howard — Hampton, Virginia (S) * 
Brehmer, Franklin — Rogers City, Michigan 
Buescher, Clarence A.— Kansas City, 
Kansas (S) * 
Bunsold, Elmer M. — Louisville, Kentucky (S) * 
Busch, Robert — Arlington, Virginia 
Christian, Carl— New Albany, Indiana (Md) 
Creek, Robert — Norfolk, Nebraska (S) 
Dahmer, Conway — Chicago, Illinois (S) 
Day, Richard — Cleveland, Ohio 
Decker, Wilbur — Fairmont, Minnesota 
Doering, William — Saginaw, Michigan (Md) 
Dohrmann, Aaron — Cheney, Kansas 
Eberle, Roy — Kingston, New York __ 
Engebrecht, Franklyn — Bridgman, Michigan 
Fischer, Roger — Waterloo, Mlinois — 
Fischer, Wyman — New Minden, Illinois 
Gehm, John — Cleveland, Ohio 
Greve, Donald — Watertown, Minnesota 
Gross, Robert — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Gruendler, Carl — Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania 
Hake, James — Detroit, Michigan 
Heckmann, George H. — Vernon Center, 
Minnesota (S) * 
Heidloff, David — Seymour, Indiana _ 
Heimsoth, Elroy — Altenburg, Missouri (S) 
Herbold, Glenn — Chicago, Illinois (S) 
Hoehne, Emil — Kirkwood, Missouri (S$) 
Hoerauf, Norman — Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Huebner, Donald — Denver, Colorado 
Israel, Herbert — Chicago, Illinois 
Kell, Donald — St. Joseph, Michigan 
Kenow, Harold — Farmington, Michigan 
Kittel, Walter — Providence, Rhode Island (S) 
Kohn, Henry — Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Kuske, Wilmer — Fairmont, Minnesota 
Laeder, Leroy — Monroe, Michigan 
Leapaldt, Reuben — Alexandria, Virginia 
Martinek, George — Whittier, California 
McLaughlin, Raymond — Paterson, New Jersey 
Melcher, Orville — Garfield Heights, Ohio 
Moeller, Robert — Richmond, California 
Moll, James — Alton, Dlinois 
Palisch, Wilbert T.— Jackson, Missouri (S) * 
Pieper, Theodore — Chicago, Illinois 
Pinnt, Ronald — Harligen, Texas 
Powley, Carl — St. Joseph, Michigan 
Reder, Don — Glen Burnie, Maryland 
Reimold, John — Perryville, Missouri 
Richert, Ray — Arenzville, Dlinois 
Rodenbeck, Ronald — Joliet, Illinois 
Roemke, Ernst — Big Rapids, Michigan (S) * 
Roth, Alvin L.— Rochester, Minnesota (S) * 
Ruehs, Reinhold — Corpus Christi, Texas (S) * 
Ruprecht, John — Hammond, Indiana 
Schildt, Miles — Evansville, Indiana 
Schleef, Albert W.— Owosso, Michigan (S) * 
Schmidt, Karl— New Boston, Michigan (Md) 
Scholz, Arnold — Walburg, Texas 
Schumacher, Richard — Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Seboldt, Arthur W.— Garden City, 
Michigan (S) * 
Shone, George — Oberlin, Kansas (S) 
Sims, Charles — New Orleans, Louisana 
Sund, Rudolph A. — Pontiac, Michigan (S) * 
Taebel, Donald — Chicago, Illinois (S) 
Ulmer, Richard — Aliceville, Kansas 
von Behren, Erich — River Forest, Illinois 
Wallis, Darrell — Chicago, Illinois 
Zehnder, George — Houston, Texas 
Zilz, Melvin — Chicago, Dlinois 
Zimdahl, Bernhard — Chicago, Illinois (S) * 


1953] 


Women 


Baumann, Grace — Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
Brauer, Doris — River Forest, Ilinois 
Dreyer, Barbara — Silver Spring, Maryland 
Fleischer, Ruth — Houston, Texas 
Freiburger, Lois — La Porte, Indiana (S) 
Gall, Mildred — New York, New York 
Grossheider, Margie — Perryville, Missouri 
Hardt, Dorothy — Seattle, Washington (S) 
Heidenrich, Jean —- Chicago, Illinois 
Hennnings, Leta — Wauwatosa, Wisconsin (S) 

aste, Sara — Valparaiso, Indiana 
Kirst, Marilyn L.— Chicago, linois (S) 
Kluender, Mary -— Racine, Wisconsin (S) 
Kussmann, Irene — Granton, Wisconsin 
Larkin, Viola — Orlando, Florida 
Mueller, Diann — Croydon, Pennsylvania 
Rempfer, Jean — New Britain, Connecticut 
Schiefelbein, Beverly — Elgin, Illinois 
Schmidt, Nancy — Pennsauken, New Jersey 
Schroeder, Anna — Detroit, Michigan 
Schwab, Lavina — Lodi, California (S) 
Taras, Marie L. G. —- Watertown, 

Wisconsin (S) * 

Tischler, Arline — Cleveland, Ohio 
Veltman, Mary Ann — Monroe, Michigan (S) * 
Werning, Gertrude — Worden, Illinois (S) * 
Westermeier, Barbara — Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Zorn, Jean — Detroit, Michigan 


THREE-YEAR DIPLOMA 


Men 
Brenner, Donald — Monitor, Bay City, 


igan 

Droege, Ralph — Wilson, Texas 
Fette, Armin — Evergreen Park, Illinois (S) 
Geyer, Arnold — Northbrook, Illinois (S) 
Greising, Jack -— St. Louis, Missouri (S) * 
Grewe, Edwin — New Orleans, Louisiana 
Hauer, Walter — Pomona, California (S) 
Hingst, Duane — Nokomis, Illinois 
Hintz, Robert — Colby, Wisconsin 
Janssen, Leland — Hammond, Indiana 
Kieffer, George — Denver, Colorado (S) 
Krach, George — Lincoln Park, Michigan (S) 
Kromphardt, Wilbur — Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania 
Lehrke, George — Bonduel, Wisconsin (S) 
Meyer, Robert — Chester, Hlinois 
Novak, John — Wolsey, South Dakota (S) 
Prange, Glenn — Waverly, Iowa (S) 
Rakow, Clarence — West Chicago, Dlinois (S) 
Schwab, Jerome — Independence, Missouri (S) 
Symons, James — Trenton, New Jersey 
Wolf, Harold — Gary, Indiana 


Women 


Baldewein, Barbara — Denver, Colorado 
Behn, Laurel — Cudahy, Wisconsin — 
Bruell, Grace — Woodland, California (S) 
Dufelmeier, Melba — Springfield, Illinois 
Fabry, Vera — Oviedo, Florida (S) 
Haug, Louise — Forest Park, Illinois 
Kangas, Elaine — Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Klein, Ruth — Kingston, New York 
Laeder, Lucille — Saginaw, Michigan 
Liebmann, Carolyn — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Meyer, Johanna — Kansas City, Missouri 
Miller, Marlyn — Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Moede, Lois — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mohienhoff, Grace — Penn Hills, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania : 
Nicol, Elaine — Fort Wayne, Indiana _ 
Petrowsky, Elaine — Jefferson, Wisconsin | 
Pipkorn, Marcella — Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Rosenthal, Rachel — Wichita Falls, Texas 
Sachtleben, Paula — Belvidere, Mlinois 
Scherer, Delores — Salt Lake City, Utah 
Schultz, Edna — Detroit, Michigan 
Sell, Evelyn — Corpus Christi, Texas (S) 
Semmerling, Caroline — Provo, Utah 
Stanko, Marian — Oviedo, Florida (S) 
Stiefel, Martha — Waldenburg, Michigan 


NEWS AND NOTES 47 


Suckow, Fern — Hamilton, Ohio 

Trinklein, Carolyn — Mineola, L.I., New York 
Weingarten, Lois — West Bloomfield, Wisconsin 
Wright, Natalie — South Gate, California 
Wunsch, Grace — Plymouth, Wisconsin 


SEWARD 
BACHELOR’s DEGREE 


Men 


Aufdemberge, Carl — Houston, Texas 
Bachmann, Paul — Houston, Texas (Md) * 
Becker, Harlan — Merrill, Wisconsin 
Boehne, Edmund — Hobart, Indiana (S) 
Brill, Paul — Denver, Colorado 
Brockmann, Edward — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Carstens, Carl — Campbell Hill, Dlinois (S) 
Duensing, Elden — Twin Falls, Idaho 
Duesing, Floyd — North Hollywood, California 
Ehly, Marvin — North Judson, Indiana 
Everts, Carl — Flint, Michigan 
Fischer, David — St. Louis, Missouri 
Fischer, Frederick — Sylvan Grove, Kansas 
Garber, Reuben — Ellsworth, Kansas 
Gordon, Hollis — Selma, Alabama (S) 
Heinicke, William — Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Hinrichs, Vance — Fargo, North Dakota 
Hintz, Melvin — Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Hoeppner, Roland — Haven, Kansas 
Jacobs, Orville — Omaha, Nebraska 
Janssen, Donald — Nashville, Kansas 
Keiser, Lawrence — Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma (Md) 
Koehnke, Paul — Ebenezer (Seneca), 
New York 
Koelling, Norman — Spring, Texas 
Loeske, Alvin — (Md) 
Luke, Clarence — Thorndale, Texas (S) * 
Meinke, Darrel — Platte Center, Nebraska (S) * 
Pape, Donald — Los Angeles, California 
Peter, Herbert — Richmond, Virginia 
Pillack, Roland — Kingsville, Texas 
Rosel, Paul — Seward, Nebraska (Md) * 
Sanne, Donald — Grand Island, Nebraska 
Schlueter, Duane — Jefferson City, Missouri 


Women 


Buehner, Dorothy — South Euclid, Ohio 

Gade, Elaine — Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
Groteluschen, Dorothy — Port Huron, Michigan 
Ruhligh, Lois — Duluth, Minnesota 

Steffen, Gertrude — Santa Monica, California 
Thieme, Wilma — San Antonio, Texas (Md) 


LUTHERAN TEACHERS DirPLOMA ONLY 
Men 


Hass, Vernon — Hebron, Nebraska 

Holtzen, Eldor — : 
Oetting, Donald — Jennings, Missouri (S) 
Romp, Wilbert — Detroit, Michigan 

Rudolph, Elton — Chicago Heights, Ilinois 
Watt, Everett — Howard Lake, Minnesota (S) 


Women 


Buuck, Doris — Stockton, California : 
Feyerherm, Lucille — Charlotte, North Carolina 
Getty, Priscilla — Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Henke, Mildred — Niagara Falls, New York 
Holtz, Lillian — Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Koester, Henrietta — Waterloo, Iowa | 
Krebs, Dorothy — San Diego, California 
Kurth, Marilynn — Richmond, Virginia 
Leppke, Dorothy — Sacramento, California 
Meyer, Doris — Corpus Christi, Texas 
Miller, Lois — York, Pennsylvania 

Pankow, Bernice — Sylvan Grove, Kansas 
Wiese, Mary — Evansville, Indiana 


(S) — Graduates of this summer session 
(Md) — Midyear graduates 
* __ Teachers-in-service 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


Addison Class of 1908. — On July 10 the 
Addison Class of 1908 observed its golden 
anniversary by a reunion at Concordia. Of 
the 34 original members of the class, 18 
are living and 10 of these are still teaching. 
The reunion was attended by nine members 
and six wives of members. Unfortunately, 
nearly all of the absentees were prevented 
from attending by conditions beyond their 
control. The following attended the reunion: 
E. G. Garske, Chicago, Ill; W. A. Gut- 
kowske, Chicago, Ill.; W. A. F. Kath, Daven- 
port, Iowa; M. C. Kosche, Snohomish, 
Wash.; R. Kuhnau, Portland, Oreg.; Theo. 
Kuehnert, River Forest, Il].; Ed. H. Matthes, 
Watertown, Wis.; C. H. Schlund, New 
Haven, Ind.; O. H. Schumm, Joliet, Ill. 

Administrative Reorganization. — On 
April 11 the U.S. Office of Education be- 
came part of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby was made Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, with Cabinet rank. 


All professional functions vested by pre- 
vious laws in the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, such as the administration of the 
land-grant college grants and the vocational 
education acts, will remain there. 

How Come? —Italy has an oversupply 
of teachers. 

A Decree Wanted.—The case of the 
Johnsburg, Ill., school has not been settled 
as yet. Although the nuns who taught in 
the public school have resigned, Mrs. Dor- 
othy Larson, the Lutheran mother who pro- 
tested against the situation, insists the courts 
should issue a decree which will prevent 
any similar conditions from arising in the 
future. 

So What? — Americans are buying more 
tickets to symphony concerts than they are 
to baseball games. 

Reason for Hope. — Americans are buy- 
ing pianos in large numbers. Sales during 
January and February were the highest in 
the history of the industry. 


Summoned to Rest 


Cart E. Dune, Houston, Tex., on May 6, 1953, at the age of 74. He served as a 
Lutheran parish school teacher for 41 years at the following places: Winchester, Tex.; 
Klein, Tex.; St. John’s, New Orleans, La.; and Immanuel, Giddings, Tex. He was forced 
to retire from active service because of ill health in 1987. 


FREDERICK KRiNGEL, Oak Park, Ill., on May 9, 1953, at the age of 89. He had served 
as Lutheran parish school teacher for a period of 24 years at the following places: 
St. Martini, Chicago; St. Peter’s, Milwaukee, Wis.; and St. Mark’s, Chicago, Ill. In consid- 


eration of his health, he resigned in 1908. 


Emit C. Weis, Concordia, Mo., on May 10, 1953, at the age of 60. He had served 
the Church as pastor and teacher for 85 years: as pastor at Zion, St. Louis, and Tilsit, Mo.; 
and as professor at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., until 1952, when ill health neces- 


sitated a leave of absence. 


Harovp E. TrusHem, at Plymouth, Wis., on May 17, 1953, at the age of 55. He had 
served the Church as Lutheran parish school teacher for a period of 34 years at the following 
places: Evansville, Ind.; Melrose Park, Ill.; and Plymouth, Wis. 


ALBERT L, ENGELHARDT, at Detroit, Mich., on June 17, at the age of 54. He served 
the Church for 27 years as a Lutheran parish school teacher at the following places: Fisher- 
ville, Ontario, Canada; Bethel, Detroit, Mich. Ill health forced him to resign in 1947. 


HerMan F, Bang, St. Louis, Mo., on July 28, 1953, at the age of 77. He had served 


the Church for fifty years as teacher and superintendent: as teacher at St. Paul’s, Omaha, 
Nebr., and Holy Cross, St. Louis, Mo.; and as superintendent of the Western District. 
He retired from active service to the Church in 1946. 


